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EDITORIAL NOTICE. 


The Editor will be glad to consider any MSS., pho 


losraphs, or sketches 
submilled to him, but they should be accompanied with stamped addressed 
envelopes for return if unsuitable. In case of loss or injury he cannot hold 
himself responsible for MSS., photographs, or sketches, and publication in 
Country LIFE caw alone be taken as evidence of acceptance. The name and 
address of the owner should be placed on the back of ail pictures and MSS, 


ROADS IMPROVEMENT. 


y~ IGNS are now showing themselves that our English roads 
cannot be much longer allowed to remain in their present 
unsatisfactory condition. The great and growing increase 
N of traffic thereon resulting from the introduction of 
motor-cars—coming, as it does, on the top of the 
revolution in travelling effected by cycling—continues daily to 
attract more attention to the defective state of our highways, and 
to make more and more evident the need for some reform. It is 
quite true that some partial and half-hearted improvements have 
been made within the last few years, in consequence chiefly of the 
efforts of cyclists; and that in several districts the new County 
Councils have deserved credit for their attention to those roads 
which are directly under their jurisdiction. But in some other 
counties—and in none more notably than in Middlesex—the just 
complaints of the public have been ignored; and in others, even 
where the main thoroughfares have been put in some tolerable 
state of repair, there are innumerable highways which carry a 
large and important traffic, but which are maintained by the local 
authorities in a thoroughly bad and even dangerous condition. 
There is no doubt that a large percentage of the accidents, both 
great and small, occurring to cyclists and motorists are occasioned 
—indirectly at least—by the defective state of the roads them- 
selves and by the neglect of simple matters connected with the 
maintenance of them. And the mere fact that in some favoured 
districts the principal roads are quite sound and sate only brings 
out in stronger relief the necessity of providing some means 
whereby the jocal authorities in other places could be compelled 
to do their duty in a matter of so much public importance. 

Roads may be called more or less bad in proportion as they 
needlessly give occasion for danger to the persons who travel by 
them, for destruction of vehicles by wear and tear, for loss of 
time, and for loss of labour. The element of danger has, of 
course, assumed unpt ecedented proportions now that conveyances, 
both great and small, can be propelled at a speed undreamt of 
half a century ago. It is, moreover, different in kind as well as 
in extent, and depends even more upon the character of the road 
than ever if did before. For in order to avoid collisions when 
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travelling at a high rate of speed, it is absolutely necessary that 
drivers should be able to see well in front of them. It is at the 
sharp turns, and where the view is obscured by the crookedness 
of the road and intervening obstacles, such as:high banks or 
hedges or trees, that accidents are most likely to occur. When 
sharp bends are combined with a steep descent these risks are 
much increased, and it is here where the danger-boards erected 
by an energetic cyclists’ association most often give out their 
salutary warning. The damage done to tyres and to wheels of 
all kinds results mostly from the neglect to roll in stones as soon 
as tiey have been laid down, and from allowing hedge-clippings 
with their sharp thorns to lie on the highway. But the mere 
*“bumpiness” of a road takes a great deal out of both motors 
and cycles as well as their occupants, and the muddiness of 
an unscraped surface is a constant cause of dangerous 
skidding and upsetting. Many highways, both in Middlesex 
and some other counties, bave been originally so badly 
constructed that the foundation is hopelessly rotten, and no 
amount of ordinary metalling can produce a level surface. The 
neglect of drains, outlets, and culverts is responsible for the 
spoiling of hundreds of miles of the smaller local roads, and the 
use of unsuitable stone for repairing renders useless in scores of 
districts the misdirected efforts of the surveyors and contractors. 
As for the loss of time and labour occasioned to travellers by 
road, it is so monstrous in parts of England that one is almost 
inclined to think that the engineers who planned the highways 
deliberately chose that course which would most inconvenience 
the drivers 

Towards providing remedies for these manifold defects 
little has yet heen done, and not much has been suggested 
with any force. The principal and almost only enactment 
dealing with the subject is a statute passed in the reign of 
William LV., which, as far as it goes, contains provisions saiutary 
enough, and which might apparently be enforced with con- 
siderable effect against some of the most faulty local authorities. 
It gives power to the magistrates, in effect, to insist upon the 
maintenance of all highways, whether great or small, in ‘ good 
repair.” If, therefore, the working of the Act could be rendered 
less cumbrous and tedious it might be used to put an end to 
several of the worst abuses already enumerated. ‘ Of the other 
defects some might be removed, or at least abated, without much 
trouble or expense, while others could only be got rid of by 
costly and even, perhaps, ‘‘ heroic’’ measures of reform. Thus, 
for instance, the ‘“cross-roads,’ where four thoroughfares 
converge, each having a width of only a few feet up to the 
actual point of intersection, might without any difficulty or 
undue expense be enlarged into more commodious carrefours, 
with the acute corners well rounded off. Many of the sharp 
angles in other places might be modified by a somewhat similar 
process ; and even the crookedness of some of the most winding 
roads might be straightened out now that the ruin of English 
agriculture has made the acquisition of the required strips of land 
a comparatively cheap affair. 

In any case it seems plain that some better machinery must 
be provided for keeping up to the mark those highway authorities 
which now most flagrantly neglect their duties. As long as any 
of them are independent of any central supervision, there will 
always be full scope for that ignorance and that prejudice in 
favour of false economy which makes any real improvement 
impossible. The mere notion that road-making and road- 
repairing are a science requiring some study and experience 
is often now scouted as absurd; and persons are employed 
as surveyors who are wholly unqualified for the office. 
Contractors are allowed to undertake the work of repairing 
a road, and to execute it in a ridiculously inadequate manner. 
The inhabitants of the district are too apathetic or lazy to take 
any effective action in the matter, and content themselves with 
mere grumbling, instead of insisting upon their rights and 
enforcing the proper expenditure of the rates which they have 
themselves contributed. The steam-roller, which, if properly 
used, facilitates vastly the reparation of roads, has proved in 
some parts of England rather a curse than a blessing. For, not 
unfrequently, it is made the excuse for scattering over the surface 
large quantities of ill-shaped stones twice or three times as big 
as the proper size, which are there left for days, or even some- 
times weeks, and are kicked and pushed into uneven ridges 
before it happens to suit the convenience of the driver of the 
roller to bring it that way, and with it to batter down the 
materials into a crust which, by the nature of the things, must 
be bumpy, lumpy, and full of inequalities. 


Our Portrait Illustrations 


PF YXNUHIS week our frontispiece is a portrait of the Countess 

of Cromartie, peeress in her own right. In 1899 the 

: Couniess of Cromartie married Major Edward Walter 

Blunt, formerly of the Royal Horse Artillery. On page 755 will 
be found a picture of Reginald, son of the Hon. Mrs. Watson. 
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HROUGHOUT Europe the change of British fiscal 
policy foreshadowed by Mr. Chamberlain and 
Mr. Balfour continues to hold the first place of 
interest. This is a tribute to the unquestioned 
position we hold of being the greatest market in 
the world. Any step taken by us to prevent the free importation 
of foreign goods into Great Britain would affect the mercantile 
subjects of every State in Europe—would affect even the 
agriculturists and the manufacturers to such an extent as to 
interfere seriously with their prosperity. ‘The alarm which has 
been manifested shows on one hand what an immense power our 
Ministers are able to wield. It is obvious even now that the 
declaration that Free Trade is no longer a fetish to be 
worshipped at any cost, but a principle which we shall or shall 
not apply, according as it suits the interests of the Empire, 
would be a most effective weapon in any war of tariffs in future. 
We do not know that the time has yet come for carrying out 
such a threat, but in one way it may certainly be used to 
advantage, and that is, in protecting the commercial rights of 
our colonies. Germany by climbing down to Canada has 
shown that she appreciates the force of this reasoning much 
more than she did the arguments of the Manchester School. All 
the same, the change must be a very momentous one, and we 
trust that in this case agitation and counter-agitation will bring 
home tothe electorate of Great Britain in the most unmistakable 
manner its advantages and disadvantages. before its adoption 
a general election is absolutely necessary, and our patriotic hope 
is that the verdict of the constituencies will be delivered in 
accordance with the merits of the case. 


The Fourth of June, instead of witnessing its usual celebration 
at Eton, will come this year with the shadow of a great mis- 
fortune hanging over the fine old school. It will cause feelings 
very closely akin to consternation in the minds of many parents 
when it is brought home to them that an institution of this kind 
is subject to the calamity of fire. For so many centuries have 
our schools been carried on without any such accident occurring, 
that the chance of its doing so scarcely ever crossed the mind. 
However, that a thing has never happened before is no guarantee 
that it cannot happen, and keen sympathy will be felt for the 
parents and friends of the two boys who lost their lives on 
Monday night. 


It is a sad business, but we are not sure that there is any 
need to rush into print with alarmist statements about our 
colleges, as several correspondents have already done. To make 
any place thoroughly immune from fire is well-nigh impossible ; 
and though it is very right and proper that an accident of this 
kind should cause precautions to be redoubled, there is no need 
for raising an unreasonable alarm. We cannot at present tell 
what the cause was, but as far as conjecture goes it would seem 
to have been due to the fusing of an electric wire, and therefore 
a consequence of employing modern inventions. Electricity, no 
doubt, has dangers with which we have not yet had time to 
become quite familiar, but it ought not to be beyond the capacity 
of the authorities at Eton to take such precautions as would 
remove all grounds of reasonable anxiety from the minds of 
parents. 

One of the most extraordinary mishaps due to the frightful 
storm that raged over London in the jast days of May was that 
recorded from Medmenham in the Thames Valley. There 
Mr. R. W. Hudson has quite recently completed a spacious 
mansion built of rock chalk. It is extensively furnished 
throughout, but the tapestries are an especial feature. As ill- 
luck would have it, the roof of the house was struck by lightning, 
and entrance being thus given to the rain, several of these rare 
old tapestries were hopelessly ruined. Such an event must 
be almost unparalleled in the history of thunder-storms, but in 
many other respects this one was very remarkable, and has done 
much damage. Probably it was not the cause of, though it 
certainly was connected with, the torrents of rain that have fallen 
in many districts, and flooded rivers which had prematurely sunk 
to their summer level. The year altogether has so far been one 
of much variety. 
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It happened that Whit Mondiy was also the first day of 
summer, not only according to the calendar, but by reason of its 
being the hottest day of the present year. There seem to have 
been a few cool spots, particularly on the west coast, which was 
subject to a breeze from the Atlantic; but taking the temperature 
over the whole of the country, it seems to have ranged from 
66deg. to 77deg. in the shade. At midday in London it was 
godeg. in the sun, and by two o'clock it had gone up to g5deg. 
This was extremely fortunate, because it witnessed what is, as 
far as we know, the largest Bank Holiday exodus that has ever 
taken place out of London. 


Some day, perhaps, we shall be able to have something like 
an exact census taken of the Bank Holiday passengers. At 
present we are reduced to guessing, more or less, but reports 
from the seaside and the haunts of tourists seem to show that 
they were fuller than they have ever been known to be before. No 
doubt the greater proportion of those who went fora holiday into 
the country contented themselves with getting into the merry- 
go-round and indulging in similar diversions within close 
proximity to some public-house. But even they must have 
received some benefit from the fresh air and the pleasurable 
excitement, while the growing minority who found their way to 
the forest and the seashore and hills came back to their usual 
avocations strengthened and cheered. But it is a question 
whether these benefits are not confined to the summer holidays. 
The winter Bank Holiday is much more prone to be abused, 
and a suggestion worthy to be considered is that the summer 
holidays might be increased by diminishing those of the dark 
months. 


Great changes often have small beginnings, and it is quite 
possible that the motoring service started at Portsmouth on 
Bank Holiday will be the precursor of a revolution in travelling. 
The line between Fratton and East Southsea is only a mile in 
length, and it seems only natural that steam should give place 
to motor power on it. The train used is similar to that which 
has been worked with success between Newcastle and some 
of its suburban neighbours. It is fifty-six feet long, and 
has two pairs of wheels at each end, on the modern bogey 
principle. Two passenger compartments, the luggage van, 
and the engine are all contained within the car, and there is a 
first-class compartment large enough to accommodate twelve 
persons. An emergency brake is used, at which a guard is to 
be constantly stationed, at the back of the car. As might have 
been expected, the new service was immensely popular with the 
votaries of St. Lubbock. Each run took four minutes, and it is 
proposed to have a ten minutes’ service. Should the motor 
prove adequate to the requirements, it will in a short time 
completely supersede the steam trains. No doubt over the 
whole of the country we may expect little changes like this to 
occur, and, in time, even the very long lines will be provided 
with motor-cars instead of the usual carriages and engines. 

THE MOWER. 
While vet resounded through the trees 
The night-long plainting of the owl, 
His habit looped about his knees, 
His lean face dark within his cowl, 
I saw the silent mower pass 
With gleaming scythe among the grass. 
Though in some further field his blade 
Now scatters other grass and flowers, 
Yet, still that gaunt, unswerving shade 
In memory haunts the golden hours. 
Shall they forget who see Death pass 
At dawning through the dewy grass ? 
WILFRID WILSON GIBSON. 


June, in journalistic phrase, is going to beat the record in the 
matter of society weddings. No fewer than 160 are already 
arranged for, and as the month goes on, no doubt more of 
Hymen’s secrets will be disclosed. The fact is interesting even 
to those who are not, in the words of the novelist, ‘* plunged in 
the vortex of Society,” because it points to the lingering of an 
old superstition in quarters where it might be least expected. 
We say superstition, but the inborn objection to getting married 
in May has, in the opinion of many physicians, a reasonable 
basis. Sir Thomas Browne used to hold that the most fatal time 
of the year was that at which the buds of the fig tree appear the 
shape of a jackdaw’s claws, and those who have long experience 
of disease say that nearly all the ills man is heir to come on 
worse in May taan in any other month of the vear. The causes 
of this it would, as the great Sir Thomas might say, be idle to 
conjecture; nevertheless there can be little doubt but that the 
prejudice against marrying in May was originally based on the 
belief that disease prevailed to an unusual extent during this 
month. In modern society, however, it seems to have passed 
into a merely common prejudice, held, as most prejudices are, 
without rhyme and reason. 








The co-operators who have been meeting at Doncaster had 
a fine tale to tell of progress and affluence. ‘The movement has 
spread far and wide, and what affords solid testimony to its 
value, its finances are in a perfectly sound and prosperous 
condition. It is easy to laugh at the enthusiasts who see in 
co-operation a cure for all the injustices and evils of the world. 
No doubt they do exaggerate to a very great extent, but then 
most of the work that has been worth doing has been done by 
extremists, who were utterly incapable of forming an inipartial 
opinion about anything. And these co-operative societies have 
been of genuine and direct value to the working men _ of 
Iengland; they have taught them that to make a little sacrifice 
and pay cash for their goods tends to ultimate comfort far more 
than to put off the evil day of payment. They have also, by 
the most practical means, inculcated habits of thrift and 
frugality. Many a labouring man to-day is worth his thirty, 
forty, or fifty pounds who, but for the co-operative societies, 
would probably have been just as much to the bad. It is, 
therefore, a pleasure to hear of their progress, even though one 
does not share all their dreams of the future. 


In the current number of the Feld Naturalists’ Quarterly there 
is an editoral note pointing out to what an enormous extent out-of- 
door life has increased during the last few years. The writer 
enumerates the outward and visible signs of it as follows: First, 
the Press—both the newspaper and the book one. Nearly all 
papers contain regular or occasional articles on natural history, 
whereas before Mr. Frederick Greenwood began to publish the 
essays of Richard Jefferies scarcely one devoted any space to this 
subject. Secondly, look at the hold it has on public education. 
The writer says with something approaching a sneer, ‘*‘ Nowadays 
it is expected that a nursery governess shall take care to implant 
in the young intellect a love for animals and flowers.” Lastly, 
he points to “the great increase in the membership of field 
clubs and societies, and the multiplicity of such societies all 
over tne country.” They could not possibly develop a more 
wholesome taste. 


MIDSUMMER. EVE 
Is full of spells that happy women weave 
One seeks the fernseed that at midnight’s toll 
Ripens and falls, and caught in plate or bowl 
Will make invisible the maids who wear 
It for a charm upon their bosoms fair. 
One hempseed sows, and o’er her shoulder throws 
The seed, and thinks her lover's spirit hoes 
And walks behind her, daring not to pace 
Quicker, lest he should drop his hoe and chase, 
And ghostly eyes should look her in the face. 
One tries with orpine plants a lover's spell, 
**Show if my lover loves me—ill or well?” 
She sets two plants in water on a plate, 
And by to-morrow’s dawn will know her fate; 
If her flower fades she'll wed no mortal mate. 
All try what Love has in his pedlar’s pack 
lor each, with magic white and grey and black, 
And all belieye the omen when ’tis fair 
And doubt the evil presage everywhere ; 
For Love is youth and youth is hope; believe 
Each in her star while young; age shall not grieve 
lor portents sacred to Midsummer Eve. 

NORA CHESSON. 


Since Shamrock III., with an accompanying flotilla, has 
been started on her ocean voyage in quest of the America Cup, 
trials of considerable interest have been taking place in Long 
Island Sound and elsewhere. The outstanding feature of the 
races is the improving form shown by the Reliance 
at each outing. A month ago he would have been a rash 
man who would have predicted which of three vessels the 
New York Yacht Club would ultimately pin their faith to, 
but now the process of elimination has virtually disposed 
of the Columbia. If the contests for the America Cup 
really do serve any purpose at all—and that is a con- 
troversial subject which is almost threadbare—then certainly 
the Columbia will not be beached and broken up 
Jeaving an entirely futile career behind her. Though she 
has not retained her speed so long as that wonderful vessel the 
Britannia retained hers, yet she defended the cup successfully, 
and her name will therefore live in its annals. The honour of 
defending the cup in the coming autumn now rests between the 
Reliance and the Constitution. The latter appears to be an 
unlucky vessel, having to her account a host of minor mishaps, 
which, however, do not obscure the fact that the Reliance, given 
equal terms, is the faster all-round boat. Both represent extreme 
types; both were built for a similar purpose; but the Reliance, 
whose designer and builders had several years’ more experience 
behind them since the laying down of the Columbia, is the last 
word in racing yacht construction, and, in a case where nothing 
can be given away to the other side, it is probable the newer 
vessel will be preferred. 
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This is the season of the year most important to those lovely 
companions of the seaside holiday-maker, the sea-birds. They 
are now in the very middle of the breeding season, and few 
things could be more interesting than to pay a visit to them in 
their haunts. Round the coast of England a number of islands 
and other places have been preserved, so that birds’-nesting 
naturalists and other intruders are not admitted, and they have 
become in a sense a sanctuary for the birds, which assemble and 
carry on their love-making and their domestic affairs here in 
untroubled peace. Perhaps some of them are somewhat more 
favoured than they deserve. Round the coast, for instance, 
during the last ten or fifteen years the cormorant has multiplied 
to an extent that approaches the dangerous. He lives on small 
fish and is a glutton, so that those who derive their livelihood 
from the great deep aver, not without some show of reason, that 
these birds are depriving them of their means of living. Some 
of the larger gulls, too—especially the black - backed—have 
increased to an extent that threatens the existence of the others, 
since nearly all these sea-birds are extremely fond of eggs, and 
10b the nests of their playmates without the slightest remorse. 





But the birds that one likes to see preserved do not, as a 
rule, do much harm. There is the gannet, for instance; it would 
be a pity were he to grow scarce, were it only for the loss of that 
delight which he gives to those who see him fishing. How 
pleasant it is on a summer day to watch him cruising on steady 
wing along a part of our western coast till his eye catches 
sight of some prey below the water, when he drops like a thunder- 
bolt upon it, and you see a splash and the triumphant bird 
emerging with his victim in his bill. Then the terns, 
sea-swallows, as the fisher-folk love to call them, could never be 
too numerous, because their flight is one of the pleasantest 
sights that can be seen above the bright blue water. The 
eider-duck is not very beautiful, but neither is it very numerous, 
and one is glad to know that this species is increasing in 
numbers. The guillemots and puffins are so amusing that we 
could not afford to lose them. As a matter of fact, the sea- 
birds are deriving benefit from two different causes, and they 
have shown a great increase during the last decade or two. 
First, there is the protection afforded to them in their breeding 
haunts, and, secondly, what is of even more importance, the 
restrictions placed on shooting them. Ten or fifteen years ago 
it was not at all uncommon to see excursionists out armed with 
guns and blazing away at birds that had scarcely learnt to fly, 
killing everything, and especially such as had not learnt to 
escape. The new regulations in regard to close time for sea- 
birds have greatly added to the prosperity of those winged folk 
who inhabit the rock and skim the billow. 


It is not often that we hear of the kingfisher choosing a site 
for her nest so close to the haunts of busy men as within the 
city bounds. This, however, was the case in Dublin lately, when 
a kingfisher made her nest in Orwell Road, in the Rathgar 
suburb of Dublin. This road, which is nearly all built over with 
detached residences, runs down to the river Dodder, which 
accounts for the bird being in such a curious vicinity. A man 
getting sand from a small pit, and noticing a hole in the bank, 
put in his hand and caught the female bird on the nest. He 
brought in the captive to Mr. Williams, the naturalist of 
Dame Street, Dublin, who bought her from the man, and sent 
the bird back to Orwell Road, where she was given her liberty, 
and flew off merrily, evidently none the worse for her trip into 
town. 


The greendrake season is now in full swing on the lovely 
Westmeath Lakes, and anglers are having good sport with the 
splendid trout which are found in those waters. At the annual 
general meeting of the Westmeath Lakes Preservation Society 
last week, the matter of the way in which fines and penalties 
imposed by local magistrates on fish poachers were remitted by 
the authorities was brought up, and a resolution was passed 
cordially sympathising with the Limerick Board of Conservators 
with regard to the difficulties to which they were now subjected 
by the reduction of penalties below the minimum laid down by 
Act of Parliament. This action of the authorities in letting off 
law-breakers with merely nominal fines is most disheartening to 
those who are doing their best to improve sport. 


It is an undoubted fact, and one that may be hailed with 
much gratitude, that the wood-pigeon is not so numerous as he 
was in certain parts of the country. In others, to be sure, he is 
in greater numbers than ever, but in the highly-cultivated arable 
lands, which are just those in which he used to be, and in measure 
still is, the greatest scourge, his numbers are very appreciably 
reduced. The reason is said, and probably with justice, to be 
the introduction of the machine-sower. The machine-sower 
sows the corn deep into the ground, in certain definite drills. 
Then comes the harrow and roller and covers it all up; and 
when the pigeon comes raiding there is not much on the surface 
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for him to raid. 
So he goes elsewhere. That is the story of it. In the old days 
of hand sowing we know, even from Scripture, that the corn 
went far and wide, and the fowls of the air devoured it. 


With his soft bill he is not much of a digger. 


It is not in the least a surprise to those who have had any 
experience of the rather volatile character of the Somalis, to 
hear that our levies of that nation are showing signs of restless- 
ness under continued military discipline, and that the dissolution 
of the Somali Camel Corps is imminent. The Somali is a first- 
class fighting man, according to his own idea of fighting. That 
idea is that fighting is to be pursued as a sport, a recreation, 
perhaps rendered all the more attractive because it contains an 
element of danger. He ranks it much with the hunting of big 
gaine, perhaps taking it a little more seriously, for of such a beast 
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as a lion the ordinary Somali has no fear whatever. But when 
he has had his fight and his fun, then the Somali wants to go 
home again. He has no conception of finishing off a campaign, 
or of fighting to attain a definite object. He does not look on 
fighting as a means to an end, but as an end in itself, and a very 
good end, too. Ina word, his idea of the whole business of war 
is exactly the opposite to that of the Boer. He is a sportsman in 
his fights. But this, though it has its attractive side, is not the 
disposition which is likely to make him an ideal soldier under 
discipline. He has not been taught by heredity, nor by personal 
experience, to endure discipline. Therefore, he grows restless, 
and finally mutinous, which is a dangerous state of mind with 
him, for if he cannot find an enemy to fight, he is quite ready to 
turn and fight a friend. He has to be treated with under- 
standing—which is so easy to say, so difficult to arrive at. 


THE DERBY AND OAKS. 
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W. A. Rouch. VIEW DOI 
HE presence of the French horse Vinicius gave a tinge of 
excitement to what would otherwise have been the 

tamest Derby we have seen for some years. Rock 

Sand’s pre-eminence among the English horses had been 

so fully 
established that 
his victory 
appeared, bar 
accidents, a 
certainty, unless 
the spoils were 
to cross the 
Channel. By 
some unaccount- 
able accident 
Vinicius was 
beaten in the 
Prix du Jockey 
Club run at 
Chantilly on the 
Sunday preceding 
the Derby. The 
position of his 
stable com- 
panion, Quo 
Vadis (who, but 
for his chance 
being — sacrificed 
for that of the 
favourite, known 
to be very much 
his superior, 


would have won W., A. Rouch. 
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the race), showed how misleading the result was, and neither the 
owner nor the public were at all shaken in their confidence that 
Vinicius would give a creditable display in our big race. He is 
a grand-looking bay, standing about 16h. 2in., and created a 
most favourable 
impression when 
viewed in the 
paddock. His 
owner, M. Blanc, 
told me_ before 
the race he 
hardly hoped to 
beat Rock Sand, 
but he backed 
him for the place 
that he obtained, 
and I hope that 
his enterprise in 


bringing the 
horse over in- 
volved no great 
financial loss. 


People are easily 
persuaded into be- 
lieving that what 
they desire to be 
accomplished 
will be, and this 
must explain the 
popular fancy for 
Mead, whose 
chance on any 
Copyright previous running 


IN THE PADDOCK. 
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was hopeless. He looked 
better trained than 
when he ran at New 
market, but after leading 
for the first mile he 
dropped out of the race, 
which was palpably at 
Rock Sand’s mercy from 
the time ‘Tattenham 
Corner was _ reached. 
Vinicius, who had been 
lying behind up to that 
point, came with a rattle 
in the last quarter of a 
mile, and, although he 
could never get near 
enough to trouble the 
winner, he fairly defeated 
Flotsam in the struggle 
for second place. 

Thus Sir James 
Miller won his second 
Derby, and if it has been 
the fashion to talk of his 
previous winner Sainfoin 
as inferior to most Derby 
winners, no one will dis- 
pute that his son and successor in classic honours is a really 
great horse, the best, in my estimation, that we have seen since 
Persimmon. I only give expression to the general wish in racing 
circles when | add that I hope his success will be the prelude to 
the election to the Jockey Club of such a model owner and 
sportsman, whose personal qualifications, as well as his position 
on the Turf, entitle him to inclusion among the rulers of the 
racing world. 

The Woodcote Stakes introduced a two year old of Lord 
Rosebery’s, Jolly Beggar, by Velasquez out of Mauchline, reported 
to be smart, but an unfortunate collision at the start rather spoilt his 
chance, and that of Mousqueton, leaving Mr. Brassey’s Merry- 
man, who escaped the scrimmage, to add a third victory to his 
two previous ones. The winner is a fine-looking colt, and a 
credit to his sire, Bay Ronald. He was struck out of next year’s 
Derby after his defeat in the Brocklesby, but he looks an 
improving sort, and will probably win other races for the senior 
steward. 1 think, however, Mr. Rothschild’s Bass Rock, who 
won the Wallington Plate, is superior to any of those who ran 
in the Woodcote. The handicaps brought out large fields, with 
no horses of any class among them; but a popular Epsom 
mare, La Lune, made her last appearance in the Egmont Plate, 
which was very easily won by the unnamed Deuce of Clubs-— 
Ballette filly, who scored again cleverl¥ in the Epsom Town 
Pla‘e, in spite of the penalty imposed by her previous success. 
Mr. Rothschild, who is having a great time with his two year 
olds, scored again when Catgut won the Caterham Plate. 

Thursday was a day of surprises. Few of us expected to 
see Sundridge, who has never before finished in front of Master 
Willie on a downhill course, carry his gst. rolb. to victory in the 
Royal Stakes. There was a long delay at the post, which 
probably upset some of the competitors, and the start can hardly 
have been a good one, but it was a great performance, and seems 
to confirm the winner’s position as the best horse over a short 
course at present in training. There was another scrimmage 
when the tape went up in the Great Surrey Foal Stakes, which 
Mr. Barclay’s Bridle Road escaped taking part in, and he had no 
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difficulty in defeating 
the unlucky Kilmorna 
colt, whe started 
favourite, and was one of 
the chief sufferers. The 
Coronation Cup, the chief 
race of the day, was 
generally considered a 
match between Rising 
Glass and the three year 
old Caravel. After the 
former had got his chief 
opponent well beaten 
Valenza appeared on the 
scene, and, thanks partly 
to Madden’s cleverness in 
getting between Rising 
Glass and the rails, won 
after a desperate struggle 
by a neck. The winner 
ran well in the City and 
Suburban, but her claims 
could hardly be con- 
sidered seriously when 
pitted against first-class 
opponents, and Rising 
Glass cannot have been 
at his best. Indeed, I was told that he was palpably suffering 
from sore shins. An excellent race for the Durdans Pilate, a 
handicap which always brings out a good field, was won by 
Sir James Miller’s Pharisee, who has been laboriously earning 
his oats by leading Rock Sand in his work. 

Appropriately, brilliant sunshine characterised what is 
generally called the Ladies’ Day, an anachronistic misnomer, 
since ladies have taken to grace the meeting on all four days 
with charming impartiality. The Oaks appeared to be a very 
open race. Hammerkop, who proved her staying ability at 
Kempton, was favourite, but Sun Rose, her fellow victim to the 
vagaries of the gate at Newmarket, Mr. Joel’s Our Lassie, the 
American Dazzling, Skyscraper, and the hitherto unbeaten 
Valve, all found supporters. Sun Rose was not on view in the 
paddock, where Dazzling struck me as the most taking-looking 
of the lot, althcugh many judges preferred the very business-like 
appearance of Hammerkop, and the somewhat diminutive, but 
well-proportioned, Our Lassie. The latter won easily enough, 
and in the desperate race for place honours Hammerkop got the 
better of Skyscraper in the last few strides, with Sun Rose, who 
probably found the distance too far for her, close up, fourth. 
Dazzling lost all chance of repeating her compatriot’s (Cap and 
Bells 11.) victory of 1go1 by falling at Tattenham Corner, an 
accident which seriously prejudiced Hammerkop’s chance, as she 
had to be pulled up to avoid a collision. But for this she must 
have been very near winning, but it is idle to speculate on the 
might-have-beens. Our Lassie, who is a daughter of Ayrshire 
and Yours, was backed with confidence by her stable connections, 
who make no secret of their expectations that she will follow in 
La Roche's footsteps and win the Manchester Cup, carrying the 
penalty earned on Friday. But her victory was by no means 
gained in the runaway style in which La Roche scored hers. 

The race for the Acorn Stakes for two year old fillies did 
not bring out a field of much quality, decidedly the best-looking 
being Lord Wolverton’s filly by Ladas out of Kermesse, 
who ran second, and who will probabiy win a good race 
before long. Observant people who saw Heronry’s easy victory 
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at Salisbury backed her to win again, and she scored fairly 
decisively, but the victory does not make her out entitled to be 
classed in the front rank of this season’s two year olds. In the 
3elmont Piate Master Willie showed none of his old dash, and 
the race was won easily by Mr. Rothschild’s All Hot. As four 
horses in this ownership ran at the meeting, and three of them 
won races, ‘‘ Mr. Leo” takes away pleasant memories of the 
Epsom Summer meeting of 1903. A most successful meeting 
wound up with the victory of Owston Wood in Mr. “ Benk”’ 
Barclay’s colours in the Chipstead Plate, a handicap in which 
he was almost caught on the post by Minnie Dee. Rock Sand’s 
year will remain a pleasant remembrance to all who saw the 
triumph of a really great horse, a good race for the Oaks, 
and large fields and exciting contests in the several handicaps 
framed by the painstaking committee. KAPPA. 


CRICKET MATCH. . 
SPECTATORS. 


NOTED with creative pride that some remarks of mine, written for 


CouN?TRY LIFE, on the subject of umpires were reproduced by other 
papers; hence one is encouraged to say something on the other 
non-combatant section of cricketers, namely, the spectators. It is the 
custom of a certain section of critics who love to decry cricket in 
particular, and everything else in general, to declare that ‘cricket is 
played nowadays for gate-money,” and that certain men ‘play to the ring 
and not for the game.” Neither statement ho!ds water; the latter, in fact, 
is ridiculous on the face of it, as the men who play cricket for a livelihood 
cannot afford to risk that livelihood for the sake of a couple of strokes 
that will bring down the house, and the amateurs who play for pleasure 
or for patriotism, 
or for both, know, 
as well as the pro- 
fessionals know, that 
their place depends 
on their efficiency. 
They do not care to 
risk their place any 
more than __ their 
professional com- 
radesdo. Of course 
there are a_ few 
players who, being 
hitters rather than 
book-players, are 
played ‘‘on spec.” 
in a sense, men who 
may alter the whole 
course of a game in 
an hour, or pull oft 
some desperate coup 
at a crisis, but that 
is not playing to the 
ring. The ring in 
fact nowadays is 
very keenly critical ; 
it knows the last 
performances of 
every player, and 
has its own views 
about generalship, which views it is apt on occasion to shout to the captain; 
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but let that be, ‘*barracking” is no feature of an English cricket ground. 
To say that cricket is played for gate-money is to say, in other words, that 
captains, instructed by committees, deliberately interfere with the ordinary 
course of a game so as to prolong it into a thir] day for the sake of that day’s 
gate, which is a mere insult to captains and committees. Ii these critics 
had merely regretted that gate-monev was a necessity, that would have been 
a fair expression of individual opinion, and nothing more. Cricket is an 
expensive game as it is now played, and funds have to be found somehow, 
for the support of the game and the grounds, with their accommodation, on 
which it is played. Hence the necessity of charging for admittance, though 
I remember reading in 777/h some years ago a paragraph which described 
the charge made at Lord’s as exorbitant! Half-a-crown for one match in 
the year, one shilling for the *Varsicy match and Australian matches (half of 
which goes to the Australians, while the ’Varsities get a subsidy), and sixpence 
exorbitant,” forsooth ! A day’s cricket, with 


on all other days! This is ** 
a picnic and a society show thrown in, for two-and-six ! 

The increase in the numbers of the lady spectators is quite remarkable. 
I know dozens of ladies by sight who are almost as regular in their attendance 
at Lord’s as the secretary himself. Some of them come early (and stay late) 
to almost every match, and are as keen in partisanship and criticism as the 
players themselves. One lady of my acquaintance can give me many points 
in her knowledge of recent results and the successes or failures of individuals, 
all of which she has ready at the tip of her tongue. Given a fine day, ladies, 
less enthusiastic perhaps, flock up in numbers, possibly because the western 
side of Lord’s is a really cool place on a hot day, and if their chatter does 
not show a profound knowledge of the game and its exponents, they are at 
least appreciative of a good hit, and if it be a personal friend who is doing 
the hitting, applaud frantically, regardless of white gloves. The ladies are, 
however, but a fraction of the ring proper. Where the people come 
from who fill it is a mystery to me, for the same people seem to find 
time to come day after day. These are the stern critics of ‘* form,” 


and they compose the majority of the — onlookers. Naturally they 
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love a Jessop or a Trott above all things, and reserve their loudest 
cheers for a piece of hitting; but they are equally ready to applaul 
good bowling and good fielding, and some slow cricket, if itis good cricket, 
but they resent play that is unnecessarily tedious, relieving the monotony by 
chanting ‘*The Dead March” in ‘* Saul.” Nor are they now to be caught 
mistaking a ‘* bump” ball for a catch. I have known a crowd uproarious, 
bui rarely unfair, though here is an instance where partiality of the grossest 
type was shown. I suppress names. A well-known and popular batsman 
joined another who was well set and had scored some seventy runs; a mis- 
understanding nearly caused the set batsman to be run out; a further 
misunderstanding, in which both were somewhat to blame perhaps, caused 
him to be actually run out. The crowd hooted and groaned during the 
Whole time that was occupied by the incoming of another player, to whom 


! Run him out, too ! 


they shouted ** Run him out, too ! 
pacified. I recall, too, a county match in which an umpire gave an 


and were not to be 


unpopular decision, and the crowd, after shouting ‘* How’s that ?” after every 
ball of the last few overs of the innings, thronged the ground, leaving a narrow 
lane to Jet the fieldsmen get back to the pavilion, and hooting them all the 
way. [I am bound to say that when the unpopular side was batting the 
crowd had forgotten its grievance, and treated the batsmen with perfect 
fairness and generosity. Mobbing an umpire, however, is as rare as mobbing 
a referee is common, which fact I attribute to the absence of betting. A three- 
day match lasts too long to make betting interesting, but an hour and a-halt’s 
football provides more immediate excitement and is soon over, W. J. Forp. 


POLO NOTES. 


“VUE final of the Social Clubs’ Tournament promised to be one o! 


the best gaines of the season. It was brought to an untimely end 

after half-an-hour of piay by an accident to Mr. Buckmaster. It is 
believed that the injuries to our best polo player are not serious. I imagine, 
however, that he 
will be laid by for 
a time. This is 
joss to the pleasure 
of polo, for Ir. 
Buckmaster is) one 
of those few players 
who combine a fine 
style with effective 
hitting. There can 
be no doubt that 
there is an especial 
pleasure in watching 
players of this class. 
The Orleans Club 
team were playing 
well when the mis- 
hap occurred, and 
had apparently the 
upper hand. Mr. 
Menzies was sub- 
stituted for Mr. 
Buckmaster, and it 
is no disparagement 
of a hard hitter, a 
galloping player, 
and one who is at 
times brilliant, to 
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BY SIR JAMES MILLER. say that he could not 
quite be to his team 
what Mr. Buckmaster was. Indeed, the moral effect of having a first-class 
player counts for much. Thus, White’s—Lor. Shrewsbury, Mr. G,. A. Miller, 
Mr. P. W. Nickalls, and Mr. C. D. Miller—won the trophy, which otherwise 
woull perhaps have remained at the Orleans Club, This m.tch completed 
the games played as a trial of the new off-side rule. When a new rule has to 
be tested, it would not be a bad plan to send out a circular to the clubs 
affiliated to Hurlingham and the County Polo Association inviting them to 
try it and to report to headquarters. This with the trials under the eye ot 
the committee would be a great safeguard against rash or unwise alterations, 
or those based on insu‘ficient information as to the effect on the game of any 
proposed change. 

There are two points we cannot help noting this season, which both 
promise well for the future of the game. The first is the increase in the 
number and quality of members’ games at the leading clubs, and the conse- 
quent decrease of second or third class matches. These will offer no more 
than an excuse for four chance men to oceupy the ground rather longer than 
they would otherwise have done. Those of us who recollect the members’ 
games at Hurlingham in which the Peats played, and of which Mr. Moray 
Brown wrote, will remember what grand polo we often saw. With careful 
arrangement of the sides the members’ games are often better to watch than 
matches. These thoughts came to me after looking on for several afternoons 
with great interest at the members’ games on the new ground at Ranelagh, 
This is now, except for its situat'on, almost the equal of the match groun1. 
It is, after all, in these games we see the coming players being formed, and 
there is no doubt we want a little fresh blood in the leading ranks. The 
other tendency is for players to form themselves into teams under the leader- 
ship of some well-known player. These teams take a name, and enter for 
the various open events. © Thus we have Handley Cross, The Magpies, not 
to speak of such famous teams as The O11 Cantabs and The Old Oxonians. 
These teams cannot but have a good influence on the game, as the members of 
them play constantly together, and thus learn each other’s play. Moreover, 
they are able to have a much more scientific combination than chance 


players. The existence of such teams is also an assistance to polo managers, 
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who soon learn the form of these teams, and are able to give them suitable 
matches, so that the whole level of play is raised. 

The Roehampton Club began their handicap tournament on Monday. 
The first match of the series was a hollow victory for C Team—Messrs. L. 
Wilson, TH. Grenfell, F. Grenfell, and J. Lawson. On Tuesday there was 
a somewhat disappointing game, for E Team—Mr. Newman, Captain Sanders, 
Mr. A. de Las Casas, and Mr. EK. E ra—played A Team—Mr. Mendl, 
Colonel Jenner, Mr. W. Astor, and Lorl Shrewsbury. This looked like 
producing a very even game, and, as a matter of fact, there was not very 
much between the two teams until it came to goal hitting, and then A Team 
missed repeatedly. Mr. Astor, who was one of the most promising of the 
younger players at Oxford, hardly fulfils the expectations formed of him ; 
so far possibly his ponies do not suit him. Both sides galloped well, and 
Lord Shrewsbury defended his goal with great skill, but was not able to 
avert a five to nil defeat. On the other hand, Captain Sanders and Mr. 
A. de Las Casas are both in excellent form this season. I have already 
noted how much the Tiverton player had to do with the victory of his team 
in the Ranelagh Handicap. At whatever place he is in the team he is 
always at work and studying the play of the man in front, so as to do the 
best for him. A new combination is being formed to play under the title 
of the What Nots, which will include Captains Sanders and Pirie, and we shall 
probably soon see them appearing in tournaments. 

County polo must not be omitted from our notes. As might be expected, 
the various clubs show better polo each successive year. The Holderness 
team—Messrs. Holtby, Hodgson, Stevenson, and Hartley—journeyed to 
Liverpool. The beautifully-kept Liverpool ground at Childwall suited the 
play of the visitors, and after a sharp struggle up to half-time, when the scores 
were even, the Holderness men took possession of the ball, and pressing hard 
for the remainder of the time won by 7 goals to 2, The Bedford County 
Club) opened late, but they began well, for they defeated Cambridge 
University by 13 goals to 1. The Cambridge University Polo Club team 
were Lord Gerard, Mr. J. Burton, Mr. IL. C. Robinson, and Lord Wodehouse, 
the county team being Messrs. Barnard, Graham, Jones, and Swannell. 
This was dash against combination, and, as usually happens, the litter won. 
Cambridge snatched a goal at the start and never scored again, the weight 
and steady play of Bedford County telling heavily against them. The Black- 
more Vale team—Mr, Drake, Mr. John Hargreaves, Captain Hornby, and 
Mr, Learmonth—are working hard with the County Cup in view. They are 
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a particularly well-mounted team, and should go very near to winning that 
coveted trophy this year if no mishaps overtake them. They have already 
travelled to Portsmouth, and on the Hilsea ground, in a match against a 
strong Service team, including Mr. Folkett, Captain Bell, Captain Gosling, 
and Captain Alexander, won a good match. To have won as_ the 
Blackmore Vale team did, shows that they are a fairly strong team, but then 
Mr. John Hargreaves played for the 15th Hussars and Captain Hornby was 
in the Rifle Brigade, for whom they won the Inter-regimental Cup in India. 
Portsmouth are in good form, too, for they succeeded in beating a strong 
Cirencester team on the opening day at Hilsea. 

Sir Thomas Dewar, M.P., has offered a fifty-guinea challenge cup for 
competition in the South-Eastern Division of the County Polo association, 
The cup will be played for under a handicap, which will be made by Colonel 
Sanders Darley and Mr. Tresham Gilbey. The principle of the handicap will 
be to make the team, not the players, the unit. The handicappers will 
publish the ‘* penalties and allowances” before the tournament, which will be 
played on July tith, the entries closing on June roth to Colonel Sanders 
Darley, 155, .\shley Gardens. As this is the first important tournament to 
be played on this principle, the work of the handicappers will be noticed with 
much interest. Everyone knows that a system of handicapping is desirable, 
and there is not the least doubt that if the Eden Park Tournament is a success 
other clubs will follow suit. The County Polo Association ties will be 
played concurrently, and the winners will represent the South-Eastern 
Division in the semi-final of the County Cup, as well as becoming the holders 
of the Eden Park Cup. 

The polo pony shows at Ranelagh and Roehampton are this year to be 
opened to all members of the Polo and Riding Pony Society. The date of 
the Ranelagh Show is fixed for June 20th, and of Roehampton for July 4th. 
The former comes immediately after the Royal Show at Wembley, and should 
be convenient to exhibitors of pony stock there. I may remind polo players 
past and present of the Aldershot day at Ranelagh on June roth (next 
Wednesday), which will be a reopening of polo in the Army. The club intends 
to give all the gate-money to the Aldershot polo ground, and if the weather is 
fine a substantial sum ought to be realised. I am sorry that the necessities 
of the holidays prevent me from writing of Saturday last’s matches at 
Ilurlingham, which were, as is usually the case in Derby week at this club, 
of great interest. Ranelagh v7. Hurlingham and Old Oxonians v. Hurlingham 
are both games one would like to have seen and written of, X. 


THE BEGINNINGS OF SE_A-FISHING. 
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HY fish in the sea, where you have to toss about, 
when you can get plenty of sport in our rivers 
and broads ? 

The isissima verba are open to reconstruction, 
but the sentiment is one that in one form or 
another, though less frequently every year, finds utterance in 
some quarters, where a commendable loyalty to the older scenes 
of recreation occasionally gets the better of discretion. I say 
“older scenes” with specific reference to this modern civilisation 
of ours. In the settled countries of antiquity it is tolerably 
certain that angling had its origin in the salt water. The fish 
traps of Murray River blacks in Australia, or even the bamboo 
rods of up-country river-side dwellers in India, have been quoted 
io the contrary, but they are in themselves insufficient evidence. 
For the masses, at any rate, angling, for sport or for food, probably 
started in the sea: and, for the masses also, it looks very much 
as if it would return to the waters of our coasts. In our 
Australian colonies, where the great centres of the population lie 
at the head of salt-water creeks close to the ocean, the older 
migration, from salt to fresh, is in progress. This is to be 
accounted for, not indeed by the waning popularity of sea-fishing 
(which Australians favour as much as ever), but by the immense 
distances which separate the back-blocks from the sea, as well as 
by very systematic and successful efforts in the direction of 
stocking naturally deficient rivers with trout, perch, and other 
sport giving fish. 
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The question at the head of this article is a question-beggar. 
Item: You do not necessarily have to toss about in order to get 
very excellent sport with sea-fish, for you can fish for bass or 
grey mullet in summer in many a sheltered Devon or Dorset 
estuary, or for whiting and codling in autumn and winter from 
the piers of Yarmouth or Lowestoft, or from the sandy beach at 
Aldeburgh or the rocky shore at Filey. Item: You cannot always 
count on getting plenty of sport nowadays in fresh water. For 
myself, I set the charm of its infinite variety, its wholesome air, 
and its health-giving environment so far above the corresponding 
attractions of such inland fishing as has fallen to my lot, that 1 
should be sorry wholly to attribute the growing favour which sea- 
fishing finds with all classes of the community to such a 
comparison. 

There can, however, be no doubt that the increasing 
expense and difficulties of many forms of angling in river or 
lake are accountable for the popularity of sea-angling, particularly 
for the flourishing membership of societies and associations 
devoted to its interests. Now and then, too, it fills odd gaps in 
the seasons. Not that it is, like rabbit shooting to the gunner, 
a stand-by for all the year round, for there is a_ period, 
immediately after the New Year, in which, at nine coast towns 
out of every ten, sea-fishing is profitless for weeks together. In 
the Eastern Counties, however, both forms of sport do excellently 
side by side; and the Yarmouth fisherman, who looks for all his 
best sport with Broadland pike in the lengthening days of 
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February, fills the time with pier whiting and Breydon codling 
between October and Christmas. 

I have suggested a distinction between summer ard winter 
sport in the sea; and this may be amplified to the extent of 
recommending aspiring sea-anglers generally to take their longer 
summer holiday at the furthest termini of the South Western 
Railway (Plymouth or Padstow), but to confine their autumn or 
winter week-ends to the lines running east and south-east. Those 
who preter boat-fishing will do best perhaps between Maldon and 
Brighton; those who have a constitutional preference for 
standing on something firm may confidently go to the Britannia 
Pier at Yarmouth, or the Gorleston side of the river mouth. 

Let me, fora moment, interpret the somewhat ambiguous 
title of these remarks in a third sense, since its historical and 
seasonable aspects have already been briefly dealt with. I am 
often told by men (and by ladies also) that they would take up 
sea-fishing asa week-end relaxation if only they knew how to set 
about it. This frank discounting of all the painstaking instruction 
published from time to time by my friend John Bickerdyke, not 
to mention sundry slighter sketches by humbler scribes, points, 
methinks, to something radically wrong in the distribution of 
modern books. However, these would-be sea-fishers complain 
in all seriousness that they have no idea whatever of how to 
embark on the beginning of proficiency, and I will endeavour in 
the short space that remains to me to set forth one or two quite 
simple hints. Indeed, for all the little mysteries with which, at 
times by night, enthusiasts are wont when in conclave to invest 
their successes, there is in reality no mystery at all. 

To anyone who has previously mastered the rudiments of 
angling in a river or pond, the road lies clear. He has, in fact, 
only to use a different bait—often the mere replacing of one kind of 
worm by another—and success will come to him as soon as toany 
other. Many of those who from time to time consult me do 
come under this category of one-time river-anglers, and these 
indeed will stand the best chance of good sport, for there is no 
need to initiate them in either the advantages of light leads and 
fine gut tackle or the greater sport obtained by using a rod. 
indeed, save in very exceptional cases, of which conger-fishing 
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at night may be cited as one, and fishing for hake in deep water 
as another, the old, crude handline may, where sport stands 
above other considerations, be regaided as entirely superseded 
by the rod. If this were a controversial article for experts, 
instead of a few remarks addressed to the beginner—indeed, 
to those who have not even begun—TI might show why I am not 
prepared to go the length of some of my friends, and to maintain 
with them-that the rod also catches more fish in a given time 
than the handline. I do not think that it does; in some normally 
occurring conditions, indeed, I know that it does not. Still, 
these argumehts have no interest save for the bigot, and I am 
addressing the novice. 

It is, then, only necessary to fish im the right spots in the 
sea; the rest is exactly like fishing in a river. ’* The comparison 
with lake-fishing, which has* been more’ commonly instituted, 
is applicable ‘only where the lake is influenced’ by strong’ tides 
and currents, ‘both: of which-play a most important part’im all 
sea-fishing. The words italicised above indicate another subject 
in which angling in the sea must strike all beginners who already 
understand river-fishing as something new to them. The river- 
fisher, it is true, may have his favourite lock gates for perch, his 
pet weir pools for barbel, or his familiar cuttings in the reeds for 
jack, but as a rule he looks to see his float disappear in almost 
any part of a well-stocked river. The sea is more abundantly 
stocked with fish than any river, but it is also larger, and the 
fishes which dwell in it are in the majority of cases endowed 
with stronger migratory instincts tnan their fellows in fresh water. 
It often, therefore, becomes necessary to find them before 
commencing to fish, and this is done, not, indeed (save in 
mackerel - fishing), by finding the fish themselves, but by 
anchoring the boat on either rocky or sandy spots where, from 
long local experience, they are known to feed. Those who have 
never seen this done may perhaps wonder how a boat can be 
accurately anchored over a particular rock which no one has 
ever seen, since it lies beneath forty or filty yards of water. 
Yet, by what is, after all, a simple system of ‘ marks,” taking 
the cross bearings of such prominent objects as lighthouses, 
pier-heads, windmills, trees, and other landmarks along our 
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coast, a rock five miles from the beach, and measuring only a 
few yards round, can be “picked up” so exactly that the lead 
bumps on it as soon as it is lowered deep enough. 

The baits employed in sea-fishing—sand-worms, mussels, 
sand-eels, pieces of herring, shrimps, and so forth—are certainly 
new to the Thames fisher, and not in every case will he 
think the change is for the better. Still, squid is cleaner 
than gentles, and I would rather bait with herring than with 
brandlings. For the ‘‘lug-worm” I have no defence. I have 
not baited with that disgusting annelid these five years, but the 
memory of it will last a lifetime. 

What sort of rod should I get? is another frequent 
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particularly by the final use of the gaff with large fish, or the 
landing-net with small, a much lighter rod is more sport-giving ; 
and I now catch all my bass on an eleven-foot trout-rod. For 
throw-out fishing from the shore at Scarborough and elsewhere, 
local sportsmen also incline to a stout rod, though it is usually 
much longer than the sea-rods properly so called. 

Of the free-running Nottingham reel, with ‘“ Bickerdyke ” 
guards to prevent the line overrunning, of the various kinds of 
lines, leads, booms, or hooks, latterly adopted by sea-anglers, 
there is here no room to write. 

I only wish, though, that those with a fancy to try their 
hand at sea-angling would not be deterred by any supposed 
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question ; and here, just as one and the same firearm would not 
do for driven snipe and rhinoceros, so, too, the choice of rod 
must be guided by the kind of fish and by the particular way in 
which it is intended to try and catch it. Generally speaking, 
for pier-fishing, or where the tides run so strong as to render 
heavy leads necessary, a stiff sea-rod, of the pattern nowadays 
sold by all the leading firms, is the best tool. For boat-fishing, 
however, where you can take far more strain off the rod, 
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By Exvranor G. Haypen. 


IIE miller leaned out of the square window, and let the 
May breezes play on his face and dust the flour from 
his hair. As he stood thus, with his hands resting on 
the sill, the sound of a girl’s voice, clear and sweet, 
floated up to him from below. He could catch the 
words of her song above the thunderous rhythm of the wheel and 
the whirring of the grindstones : 
** Mine be a cot beside the hill, 
A beehive’s hum shall soothe mine ear ; 
A willowy brook that turns a mill 
With many a fall shall linger near,” 
He smiled and looked around, stretching his neck to get a wider 
view. There was the hill behind the house—a bare, grassy slope 
above, thickly wooded where it neared the stream. There, too, 
under the window, was the beehive in the strip of garden that 
was squeezed between the hillside and the brook. Beyond the 
garden was a narrow orchard, whence came the song. 

“That last isn’t right,” cried the miller; and the voice 
stopped singing to call back, ‘*‘ Where are you, Cousin Michael ? 
I want you; please come to me.” 

He was unused to be thus bidden, having been his own 
master now for several years, and half against his will he 
descended to the ground floor, where he paused in the doorway 
to glance across at the orchard. Beneath the blossoming fruit 
trees, which showered their white petals upon her, stood a girl in 
a blue cotton gown. You might almost have fancied a fragment 
of the sky lay there among the daisies and buttercups. The 
orchard was full of sunlight and dancing shadows, but the point 
of light that held Michael’s eyes was a golden head against the 
grey trunk of an old Ribston Pippin tree. 

‘*] want you,” repeated the girl. And slowly, reluctantly, 
plucked back by pride, he crossed the sward towards her. 

‘* Your song isn’t right,” he said again; ‘there are no falls 
on this stream save that above our wheel.” 

She gave a laugh that matched the sunshine. ‘Oh, but it’s 
not about this place—it’s only a verse I heard somewhere”’; and 
she began once more: “ Mine beacot,” to break off with a quick 
blush. The miller wondered what brought the bright colour to 
her cheek, and then wondered at himself for remarking it. It 
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secrets of the craft, for these exist only in the brains of the 
over-zealous. It is no uncommon experience with those of us 
who have devoted a good many years to working out the little 
problems of special tackle and methods that promise success in 
the sea, to take out friends who never wetted a hook before, and 
to be handsomely beaten at our own game. This defeat is not 
always welcomed by the ‘‘ expert,” but, all the same, it is full of 
encouragement for the new recruit. F. G. AFLALO. 


THE MILL. 


was but lately that he had begun to notice such trifles as the 
changes in the girl’s face, and he was surprised to find the subject 
so full of interest. To its danger, Michael, strong in his purpose, 
gave never a thought. From the day when his father died, 
leaving chiefly debts behind him, the son had bent every power 
of body and mind towards paying off the charges with which the 
mill was burdened. The lighter side of life—pleasure, the joys 
of love—was not for him. When he matried, his head, not that 
untrustworthy organ his heart, would claim the casting vote, and 
he would take to wife a business partner who would help him to 
keep the mill-wheel turning. Until his cousin’s advent this 
scheme of existence had satisfied every craving. Now, however, 
so fickle is poor human nature, he viewed it with disgust! As 
he stood near Winifred that sunny morning, and looked down 
the future ke had planned, flowing on placid, monotonous, even 
as his own stream, his heart whispered how pleasant life might 
prove beside “a brook with many a fall.” 

“Will you bait my hook for me?” she asked, pointing to 
a box of worms. 

“Are you afraid of them? They won't bite.” 

‘¢T know that, but 1 can’t bear to hurt them, and—and— 
they’re not very nice to touch.” 

Michael iaughed. ‘ You don’t seem to mind my hurting 
them.” 

‘* Does the stream ever run dry?” she enquired, dropping 
her line into the quiet water. 

“ |’ve never known it, but folks say it did once, before my 
father’s time.” 

‘And the mill couldn’t work? How lonely the silence 
must have been!” 

‘Do you like the old place?” he asked. 

‘‘] love it,” was her eager reply. 

A glow lit his eyes, and faded. What was it to him that 
she loved his home? Miss Parsons, his type of correct woman- 
hood, called it ‘¢a ramshackle place that would swallow a 
smart few hundred pounds in repairs,” and Miss Parsons was 
right. She always was. Michael used to admire this infalli- 
bility—to-day it struck him as an odious infringement of man’s 
prerogative. He felt inclined to echo his fogger, who counselled 
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him once not to wed ‘a faymale as is never in the wrong. Job 
‘isself couldn’t ha’ lived comfer’ble wi’ sich, let alone you, 
measter, as ha’n’t got the same stock o’ patience.”’ 

Rousing himself from day-dreams he said, ‘I mustn’t stay 
idling here; good-bye, Winnie,” and strode back amid the dappled 
sunshine to the mill. Outside the back door his mother was 
standing with a plate of scraps in her hand—* Coobid, coobid,” 
she cried, and at the sound a feathered host came running and 
flying from all directions. 

A smile curved Mrs. Fettiplace’s lips. She had seen the 
tall white figure in the orchard beside the small blue one, and 
the sight had set her busy brain working upon a new and 
pleasant idea ‘‘He’d doa deal better there,’ she murmured. 
‘Winnie has more money, no parents to come meddlin’ round, 
and a better temper. Dear, dear, to think how I’ve praised up 
Elizabeth till he’s quite got to fancy her! If I had but known 
the other was like to visit us, I’d ha’ cut out my tongue first. 
Maybe it’s not too late yet—we shall see what we shall see,” 
and with this undeniable statement, the good lady returned to 
her kitchen. 

That same afternoon the miller was superintending the 
unloading of a waggon of swollen sacks, when he perceived, him- 
self unseen, his cousin coming down the lane towards the house. 
She was accompanied by another girl some years her senior, a 
solid, buxom young woman, whose phlegmatic countenaace 
showed no sign of ‘‘ noble discontent.” Her smooth dark hair 
was drawn off a flat brow, her calm, expressionless eyes were 
directed straight before her, unlike Winnie’s, that wandered from 
tree top to sky and across the band of shining water to the green 
meadows beyond. 

“Look!” she cried. ‘ Do look at the cherry blossom with 
the sun on it. It’s like golden snow.” 

Miss Parsons turned. ‘Golden snow?” she repeated. 
“[’ve never heard talk o’ that. I reckon we don’t wave it in 
these parts. The blossom is fine, but, lor’, what a sight 0’ dead 
wood there is. I wonder Michael don’t cut it out.” 

With a flash of anger as transient as it was unreasoning, the 
miller called to the carter-lad and bade him attend to his horses 
and not “stand gawping there at everybody who comes along.” 

Having thus relieved his feelings, he went indoors to listen, 
with what patience he could command, while the visitor delivered 
judgment upon various questions of domestic economy—the 
amount of butter a well-conducted cow should produce per week, 
the best method of fattening spring chickens, and so forth. 

The sun was dipping to the horizon and the shadows lay 
long upon the grass when the two girls strolled through the 
garden to the orchard. 

“It is a pretty home,” said Winifred, half unconsciously. 
Elizabeth levelled her critical gaze at the grey old buildings. “It’s 
not much to boast of now, nor won't be till I take it in hand.” 

“What do you mean? I didn’t know you had anything to 
do with Michael’s mill.” 

‘* Not yet, of course, but it’s more than likely I shall have. 
You see, Michael’s bound to marry someone with money, and | 
could bring him a nice little bit.” 

‘** But—but—I don’t understand. I thought people married 
because they cared for each other ?” 

Elizabeth laughed. ‘ You have got romantic notions of your 
own! I don’t suppose we are what you would call ‘in love,’ 
but he likes me very well; I shall have £1,000, and I shall make 
him a thorough good wife—what more does he want ?” 

‘** Love,” breathed the girl, whose eyes were fixed on the 
slipping stream at her feet; “love” piped the blackbird in 
the apple tree; and “love” throbbed the great wheel as the 
water clasped it round. The dusky wheel-house was Winifred’s 
favourite haunt during the fierce heat of June, when even the 
orchard ceased to be a desirabie spot, and she would spend much 
of her time on the narrow plank which ran along the side of the 
shed above the ‘well,’ where the restless, dripping floats 
revolved. One of them bore a notch which marked it from the 
others, and she would watch it rise, reach the zenith of the 
wheel’s orbit, and plunge into the depths, until her brain grew 
dizzy. The thunder of the labouring giant was music in her 
ears ; she would sing to its rhythm, but though Michael, who had 
learnt how unsatisfactory an embodied ideal can prove, often 
stopped his work to listen, he never heard now the song he loved 
best. 

She was in her cool retreat one afternoon hanging over the 
wheel, which was having a rest that day, when Michael opened 
the door leading into the mill. 

*‘ Why have you given up singing that song you used to be 
so fond of when you first came?” he asked, moving to her side. 

“1 am tired of it.” 

‘I hope you're not tired of the mill ? ” 

‘*Oh, no, I should never be that,” she answered simply. 

Michael drew closer yet. ‘‘ Winnie,” he said, laying his 
broad hand over hers where it rested on the rail that protected 
the plank. ‘* Will you stay here with me always?” His voice 
sounded low and tender in the dim stillness. 

For a few moments she stood mute; then, as the full 
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meaning of his words broke upon her, she recoiled with a sharp 
cry: ‘Cousin Michael, Cousin Michael, why did you say it? I 
know about—everything. Oh, why did you say it? But at 
least you are honest—you don’t say you love me. 1 would have 
given you my money without this.” And not waiting to hear 
him further, she fled through the outer door into the bright 
sunshine. 

It was about this time that misgivings as to her son's 
matrimonial prospects first began to assail Mrs. Fettiplace. 
Until now she had hugged the belief that if one string failed 
Michael, he could fall back upon the other, but as the summer 
wore away a certain homely proverb concerning ‘two stools” 
was apt to recur to her mind with a startling personal significance. 
The cousins, once so friendly, took pains to avoid each other, and 
limited their intercourse to an exchange of the barest civilities. 
The miller’s face grew sterner day by day, while Winnie drooped 
like a flower on its stem, and talked of other relations’ claims on 
her. To complicate matters still more from the maternal point of 
view, Elizabeth’s visits, which had gradually become rarer, ceased 
altogether—a circumstance that ought to have afforded Mrs. 
Fettiplace lively satisfaction, if her feelings could be gauged by 
the epithets she lavished upon the absentee. 

Her complaints over the fickleness of her own sex were 
frequent and loud. As arule Michael received them in silence ; 
once, however, when she had waxed more eloquent than usual 
on the subject of Winnie’s proposed departure, and Elizabeth's 
defection, he was goaded to bitter speech. ‘ They know what 
they’re about, well enough. Not even rats will stand by a 
sinking ship.” 

He was right; his ship was sinking. Tor many weeks 
drought had held the land in its merciless grip. Ivery day the 
sun climbed heavens of brass to light an iron-bound earth, and 
though clouds gathered from time to time, and prophets, prophesy- 
ing after their own hearts, predicted rain, the signs thereof 
vanished unfulfilled. The meadows were seared as if flames had 
passed over them; and the cattle were fed with branches of trees. 
Springs dried away, streams shrank to a mere thread. The 
cheerful music of the mill was seldom heard; soon it would cease 
altogether. The heartless golden sunshine meant ruin to the 
Fettiplaces as to so many others. Winifred and her aunt were 
in the orchard one evening enjoying the comparative coolness 
after the quivering heat of the day, when they saw Miss Parsons 
coming towards them from the house. 

‘“* Michael told me you were here,” she said. 

‘* We began to think you'd cast us off quite,” broke in Mrs. 
Fettiplace querulously. 

“« My time’s bin a good deal took up lately what with one 
thing and another,” and Elizabeth paused to shake out her 
skirts like some large, complacent fowl. ‘I’ve got a bit o’ news 
for you. I’m thinkin’ o’ gettin’ married. | Michael " 

A sharp exclamation of pleasure escaped Mrs. Fettiplace. 
Winnie sat motionless, her hands clasped round her knee. At 
that moment a blackbird, whistling shrilly, flew out of a bush 
close by, and to the end of her days the girl will never hear that 
sound without a stab of pain. 

“T was goin’ to say,” continued Miss Parsons, placidly, 
“that Michael isn’t the on’y man as has bin courtin’ me, though 
it wasn’t till this spring as I thought anything about the other. 
James Idlebush asked me a week ago to marry him, and I said 
‘Yes.’ He’s not much to look at, and he isn’t as young as he was, 
but he’s saved a nice bit 0’ money, so as I shall be well provided 
for if I’m left a widow; and he’s wonderful fond o’ me—‘ would 
take me without a penny,’ he says.” 

‘¢ He knows well anuff what you’ll bring him, I'll warrant,” 
remarked Mrs. Fettiplace, grimly. 

“I’m sorry for Michael,” Elizabeth went on. ‘“ But o’ 
course everyone must do the best they can for themselves. He 
couldn’t expect me to stand in my own light and refuse a better 
offer on his account.” 

‘You needn't worry about my son; there’s as good fish in 
the sea as ever came out on’t,” replied the mother, who with 
difficulty concealed her mortification. ‘* The artful hussy!”’ she 
exclaimed, when the visitor had departed. ‘To think as she’d 
had James Idlebush in her eye all this while! She was bent on 
marrying somebody, seemly, and thought she’d take whichever 
she could get. Of all the mean, iow tricks that ever I heard! 
There, some women are that sly and double-dealing you can’t 
trust ’em the length o’ your little finger!” 

Silence followed, broken at length by Winnie, who said, with 
a sigh: ‘¢ Poor Michael, I’m sorry for him too.” 

“Are you?” returned Mrs. Fettiplace, drily. ‘* Maybe 
you've more cause to be than I knows of. ’T wasn’t hard to see 
a while back where his heart lay, but the last few weeks things 
seem to ha’ gone wrongall round. As for his courtin’ Elizabeth, 
what was done in that way I did for him. I used to talk to one 
about the other and repeat any word of praise either let fall, until 
I nearly managed to persuade ’em that they couldn’t do better 
than settle down together. Now | come to think of it, he hasn't 
mentioned a word about marryin’ her since he saw you. Curious, 
isn’t it?” 
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The girl bent her head to hide the colour that flamed up in 
ner cheeks. Her thoughts were busy. Had she misjudged her 
cousin, after all? She was in the wheel-house the following day, 
still asking herself the same question, when Michael entered, and, 
seeing the glimmer of her white dress, would have retreated had 
she not called to him. 

“« Are you going to set the mill working 

** Yes; just this once.” 

** Why ‘this once’?” 

‘“¢ Because I mayn’t hold back the water after to-day, and by 
the time the stream rises again the mill will have found a new 
master.” 

The matter-of-fact tone in which he told of his ruin moved 
her as no appeal for sympathy would have done. Forgetting the 
recent coldness between them, she laid her hand on his arm. 

“ Let me help you,” she cried, impetuously. ‘I have plenty 
of money. You may have it all—ali, if only you'll save the 
mill!” 

The dim light hid the anger gathering in his eyes, but she 
feit the instant stiffening throughout his frame, and her heart 
misgave her. 

‘‘What do you take me for?” he said harshly. ‘* Thisis the 
second time you have flung your money in my teeth, as if it were 
that I wanted—not yourself. I’d sooner starve than touch a 
penny of it.””. He shook off her little clinging fingers and stooped 
to depress the lever by which the iron screen was raised that 
held back the water from the wheel. Confused, frightened, 
distressed beyond measure, Winnie turned, slipped on the narrow 
plank, and fell against the handrail, which parted under the 
sudden impact. Vainly she tried to keep her balance. Flinging 
out her arms, she sank backwards, like a white bird with wings 
spread wide, into the black well, where the floats were beginning 
to revolve. Michael heard her cry above the grinding of the 
machinery, and sprang to her aid. Throwing himself down 
across the plank, he caught her by the waist, but the wheel 
had clutched her floating dress, and was Joth to relinquish 
its prey. 

The struggle was short and fierce. The miller held on till 
the sweat poured off his face and the veins of his neck were 
swollen almost to bursting. He was being slowly pulled under, 
when the girl’s dress gave way, the strain relaxed, and the 
wheel, content with its flimsy trophy, whirled the fragment 
below. He lifted his cousin to safety and bore her into the 
mill, where he set her down unhurt. She tried to thank him in 
broken words, but he turned abruptly away, afraid to trust 
himself. The precaution was useless; his eyes betrayed him, 
and though he dropped the veil over his face once more, it was 
not before Winnie had learned all she cared to know. 

“He loves me,” she said to her heart, ‘‘and to-day or 
to-morrow he will tell me so.” But as day alter day passed 
leaving the words unspoken, the light in her eyes died out, and 
she began to realise that pride is often stronger than love. The 
one she had vanquished ; dare she measure her strength against 
the other ? 

The music of the mill was mute; the earth, her thousand 
lips agape, fainted for thirst, when the girl, wandering lonely in 
the orchard one evening, heard a soft, breath-like sigh sweeping 
towards her from over the meadows. Again it came, lengthening 
into a plaintive moan. ‘The birds hushed their chirping to listen, 
bumble-bees toiling homeward through the twilight forgot to 
boom, not a sound could be heard save the thin trickle in the 
bed of thestream. 
Suddenly a 
white flash rent 
the bank — of 
clouds on the 
horizon. 

“It is com- 
ing at last,” she 
said, as torn 
fragments _ split 
off from the 
purple mass and 
raced across the 
sky. ‘It iscom- 
ing,’’ as the trees 
bent their heads, 
aud rustled the 
glad news to the 
parched world, 
“but it will be 
too late for 
Michael.” 

She went 
indoors, to find 
him alone, stoop- 
ing over a table 
that was littered 
with papers. 
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of her step he looked up, but dropped his face quickly, that she 
might not see the trouble written there. 

Impulsive ever, she went straight to him, ‘ Michael,” she 
said, touching his shoulder, “I’m so unhappy; will you help 
me?” 

He sat erect on the instant, his own cares forgotten. ‘“ My 
poor little Winnie! What’s wrong?” 

“ Everything—you, the mill, and worst of all, oh, much the 
worst—myself! Can’t you understand? Will you make me say 
it? I want to stay with you—always—-you asked me to once, 
you remember, but you didn’t say you wanted me.” 

He held her from him, and fixed his gaze on her dimpling, 
rosy face. 

“Do you mean this, Winnie, or do you say it only out 
of pity?” 

“Yes, ves,” she whispered, hanging her head—* out of pity— 
pity for myself, Michael—-not for you!’ 

Throughout that night and the next day the sound of falling 
rain was heard, of running water, and soft little gurgles as the 
cracks in the earth filled and brimmed over. The grass seemed 
to grow before one’s sight; the trees put off their wrinkles and 
became young and fresh again. Lean cattle, their dull eyes 
brightening, crowded to the streams and drank their fill, and 
dusty sparrows fluttered and chirruped happily in the pools 
outside Mrs. lettiplace’s kitchen door. It was a wonderful new 
world which the lovers trod when the sun beamed forth once 
more, and in their eyes also was seen the clear shining after 
rain. 

“Our mill has begun its song again,” said Winifred. 

‘Your mill,” corrected Michael, and something in his tone, 
a faint tinge of bitterness, perhaps, made her turn towards him. 

She laid her hands on his breast and lifted her truthful 
gaze to his. ‘* Dear, because I loved you and I knew that you 
loved me, I put away my pride. Will you, by keeping yours, 
show me that I was wrong ?’ 

He remained silent, but his face flickered and softened. 

“Oh, miller,” she cried, after a pause, ‘‘ you yet have much 
to learn. I read once, I’ve forgotten where, that ‘more watei 
elideth by the miil than wots the miller of.” That is true. You 
have yet to learn that love freely given carries all else with it. 
There is no ‘ mine’ and ‘ thine’ between us now.” 

He smiled, and stooped towards her. ‘“ If that’s so, then, 
sweetheart, you must sing : 


*** Ours be a cot beside a hill.’ ” 


UP AMONG THE BELLS 


HE sacristan—whom we call the sexton, and scarcely 
give his due as the representative of the old and lay 
brother of the Church, which he really is—has, in 
every village, an unique domain in which he rules. 
It is a solemn, ancient, and often stately edifice, no 

less than the tower of the church. It has its stairs, its windows, 
its fittings, and its furniture, ancient, solid, and enduring, and 
half-hallowed by long association with the realities and rites of 
old religion. 

The tower and its contents bear something of the same 
relation to the church as the sexton does to the priest. They 
are half lay, half secular, concerned with matters of the world, 
and also of the world hereafter. The church clock measures 
the hours of man 
on earth. The 
bells welcome his 
coming if he be 
born in the 
purple, and tell 
the world of his 
passing from the 
station of life to 
which it had 
pleased God to 
call him. Inside 
the thick walls 
these ancient and 
simple devices 
for marking the 
slow lapse _ ot 
time, and herald- 
ing the greater 
events which 
break its uni- 
formity, are fixed 
in a fabric meant 
to last for all 
time, and in a 
setting the most 
durable = which 
country — crafts- 
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and handle. The 
bells are hung on 
solid beams of 
oak. The stair- 
ways are of 
stone, or of 
trunks of trees, 
the stair windows 
often fashioned 
by perforation of 
a single stone. 
And up these 
dusty steps, worn 
with the tread 
of centuries, the 
sexton climbs 
daily to wind his 
clock, or ring his 
bells, or, on great 
occasions, to 
hoist the flag of 
England on the 
steeple mast. 
The tower and 
the bells are the 
link between the 
Church and 
States. chow 
though the 
parson has the 
control of all, 
which is indeed 
his freehold, he 
follows, asa rule, 
the policy of the old church, which encouraged and assisted feasts 
and rejoicings, of guilds, brotherhoods, and villagers, and made 
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LEADING UPWARDS. Copyright 
the church and the people one and indivisible. Wherefore 
there is seldom a feast below but the flag is flying above, and 
when the village band is playing in the “town meadow” the 
bells are ringing in the steeple. 

Church clocks are almost as durable as church bells. 
Indeed, it is a wonder that they ever keep time as they do, for 
their machinery is often almost as rough as that of the bell-gear. 
Their weights are often lumps of iron fastened in sacking, 
hanging from rusty chains. They are wound up with winches 
like those for a draw well, and oiled with threshing-machine oil 
or home made goose grease. Yet they keep time nobly, and work 
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the rusty wire of 
the striking 
hammer with 
unfailing, 1f 
creaking, regu- 
larity. In the 
picture showing 
the sexton wind- 
ing the church 
tlock of =; 
Mary, Felmer- 
sham, Bedford- 
shire, the winch 
and the striking 
hammer’s wire 
are seen. The 
big heavy frame 
on which the 
clock machinery 
stands is typical 
of the fittings 
of church tower 
furniture. The 
massive charac- 
ter of the stairs, 
whether of stone 
or of wood, is 
well shown in 
the example 
photographed by 
Mrs. Delves 
Broughton, from 
llitton, Bedtord- 
shire, ‘: leading 
upwards to the light... They are bedded against the stones of 
the wall, as if in a mine or quarry. These steps lead up to the 
bell chamber, and the top beam bears the date 1641, the 
probable time of the restoration of the belfry. It 1s almost 
inconceivable that anyone could have thought it worth while, as 
an expedient to obtain money for the State, to confiscate and 
melt down the church bells; but that is what the astonishingly 
greedy and corrupt promoters of the secular side of the 
Reformation did. They swept the church towers of bells as 
clean as they did the church sanctuaries of communion plate. 
A hungry and ravenous crew, those early State reformers, licking 
clean the platter from which Henry VIII. had swallowed 
the meat. 
T he 
ringing 
chamber of 
Felmer- 
s h a im 
Tower 
shows a 
common 
arrange- 
ment in 
places 
where the 
bells were 
not rung 
from _ the 
ground 
floor. You 
ascend by 
a stairway 
to a_ ring- 
ing cham- 
ber with a 
floor and a 
ceiling 


Copyright 


rT . 5 % 
Theringers 
are pro- 


tected by 
the latter 
from being 
deafened 
by the 
direct noise 
of the bells. 
im ths 
chamber 
are side 
windows 
of early 
English 
design to 
let in light, 
and_ there- 
fore glazed 
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and not covered with louvre 
boards. Alsoanarrow door gives 
on to the leads of the nave roof, 
and allows an inspection of the 
broad back of lead. The cabinet 
to the left is the ‘‘ clock house,” 
and against the side hangs a slate 
on which the changes to be rung 
are chalked. Even the bit of 
chalk for the leader of the ringers 
is seen lying on the table. 

The sexton’s stair in the 
bottom of the wall of Felmer- 
sham Tower appeals to us like 
an echo from seven centuries ago. 
It has the tone, nay, the very 
atmosphere, of medizvalism, 
mystic, ascetic, sternly enduring. 
Mark that tiny window inthe wall. 
From that thesextons,for century 
after century, have watched to 
see the corpse brought in pro- 
cession tothe church porch, that 
at the right moment they might 
toll the funeral bell. 

‘No longer mourn for me, when I am 
dead, 
Than thou shalt hear the surly 
sullen bell 
Give warning to the world that I am fled 
Krom this vile world, with vilest 
worms to dwell.” 
To the right the opening half seen 
leads to the ringing chamber, 
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Raisers have, however, altered this in 
a large degree, for it is useless to plant 
things that are simply bundles of leaves 
with a dab here and there of colour 
from the petals. The following are as 
good as one can get amongst the 
Cactus varieties, and should be planted 
as quickly as possible, giving them a 
rich soil and open position. White: 
Lord Roberts, Venus, William Treseder. 
Yellow: Mrs. J. J. Crowe, Eclipse, 
Mrs. E. Mawley. Pink and Rose: 
Zephyr, Vesta, Elsie. Scarlet: Star- 
fish, a superb flower; Mrs. Monte- 
fiore, William Jowett. Crimson: C. 
Woodbridge, J. W. Wilkinson, Mrs. 
Carter Page. Purple: Emperor, Earl 
of Pembroke, Kingfisher. A/aroon : 
Uncle Tom, Night, King of Siam. 
Various Shades; Britannia, salmon- 
pink ; Countess of Lonsdale, salmon- 
red; Lucius, deep orange; Mary 
Service, heliotrope-pink ; Viscountess 
Sherbrooke, terra-cotta, touched with 
red; Magnificent, salmon-pink ; Mayor 
Tuppenny, yellow, orange, and crimson 
intermingled; Lyric, bronzed and 
yellow ; Lodestone, orange-scarlet and 
apricot; Miss A. Nightingale, yellow, 
with scarlet flakes ; Winnie Walter, 
sulphur-yellow, with white tips; Bessie 
Mitchell, orange, salmon, and pink ; 
Casilda, sulphur, with pink tinting ; 
Ringdove, fawn to white; and Ophir, 
apricot. The next group consists of the 

Pompon Dahlias, those neat, 
wholesome-looking flowers of many 


where that ‘‘surly sullen bell” Broughton. SEXTON WINDING CHURCH CLOCK. Copyright. colours, and with straight and erect 


was forced to raise its voice for the 

last salute. The tale which our bells have to tell is not always 
a gloomy one, as is testified by the oft-quoted allusion to the 
merry wedding bell. Why the subjects of clocks and bells should 
run together in thought is not obvious, except on the purely local 
coincidence that both are usually seen together in church towers. 
Thus Lord Grimthorpe, one of the last amateurs to concern 
himself seriously with these two items of tower equipment, wrote 
a very practical treatise on “Clocks and Bells,” as if these two 
must necessarily be taken together, like oysters and porter. 
Doubtless clocks have always had a very great fascination for 
mathematicians, calculators, and men of exact mind generally. 
There was a smith of St. Albans, named Richard de Wallingford, 
who made a most elaborate astronomical clock for that abbey in 
the early fourteenth century, and who later became abbot himself. 
Probably the “ Self-help ” books of the day pointed him out as 
a shining instance of success won by solid merit. “ From 
Clock-room to Cathedral,” or “Winding up the Weights, a 
Story of a Rise in this World anda Step to the Next,” may have 
been popular reading in the Abbey School. 

Referring to several learned works on the subject, I am 
inclined to think that what was put tentatively when I penned 
the first paragraph of this article, is historic fact, viz., that the 
sexton is a very interesting survival, not only of the old lay 
brothers, and probably the only one except the clerk, but also 
that his duties, so far as winding up the clock goes, are 
extraordinarily ancient. There wasa “clock keeper” at St. Paul's 
Cathedral in 1286, another at Westminster Abbey in 1290, and 
at Canterbury in 1292. It looks as if all these Cathedrals had 
*« started’ clocks about the same time. In monasteries there were 
clocks of some kind in the eleventh century, but these were 
probably water clocks. The other ecclesiastical time-pieces were 
the sundial and the pulpit hour-glass. Dials may have been 
common in mediaval days, but all those on churches with which 
the writer is acquainted are Renaissance revivals, and Elizabethan 
or later. A fine example of a pulpit hour-glass was shown in a 
recent number of Counrry Lire. It would be interesting to 
know who made the machinery of the oldest church clock. Few 
of them had dials, their only use being to strike the bell at the 
hour and half-hour. ARLES. 


IN, THE GARDEN. 


THe Finest DANLIAS, 

T is safe at the present time to put out Dahlias and all tender summer 
flowers. As many purchase their roots direct from the nursery, without 
first coaxing them into growth in a frame, a selection of the best 
varieties will probably be useful. The Dahlia is divided into several 
groups, and the most popular is that known as the Cactus, which is 
so-called because the flowers are not unlike those of some of the 

Cactuses both in form and in colour. One drawback hitherto to this group 
has been a very undesirable reluctance upon the part of the flowers to show 
themselves above the leaves. They have remained almost hidden from view, 





stems, which make them so useful for 
cutting. The following isa good selection: Bacchus, crimson-scarlet; Captain 
Boyton, deep maroon ; Demon, deep crimson; Douglas, crimson-maroon ; 
Phoebe, golden orange ; Orpheus, yellow; G. Brinckman, white; Lilian, primrose, 
with peach edge ; Sunny Daybreak, soft apricot, with rosy red edge ; Clarissa, 
pale primrose ; Whisper, yellow, edged with bronze ; Nerissa, delicate rose ; 
Guiding Star, white; E. F. Junker, amber; Rosebud, white, with pink 
edging ; Nellie Bromhead, soft lilac ; Tommy Keith, red, tipped with white ; 
Ernest Harper, coral red; White Aster, white. 

Single Dahlias.—Snowdrop, purest white; Seriba, crimson with purplish 
shade ; Columbine, rose and orange; Demon, dark maroon; Donna Casilda, 
coppery orange; Eric, flame colour; Gulielma, pure white, golden buff 
margin to the petals; Jack Sheppard, yellow, with red stripes ; Miss Morland, 
crimson-scarlet ; Miss Roberts, clear yellow; Naomi Tighe, sulphur-yellow, 
disc orange ; Polly Eccles, satiny fawn colour, with red central ring; The 
Bride, pure white, medium size; Trilby, velvety maroon, with white tip ; 
Tommy, a mixture of violet, scarlet, and yellow; Puck, orange, with central 
crimson ring; Leslie Seale, lilac and crimson; and Aurora, yellow and 
orange. 

Dahlias and Earwigs.—Wherever there is a Dahlia, there, too, is an 
earwig. The two are inseparable, but, .unfortunately, there is no link of 
friendship, as every Dahlia-grower knows, in some seasons especially, to his 
cost. Very soon after the plants have been put out the pest begins to work 
and eats the foliage, and in the course of time the tender petals also. One 
of our best Dahlia-growers writes: ‘* The old remedy of placing a flower;pot, 
stuffed with a little hay, upon the central stake, still holds good, but it is 
rather unsightly until the growth hides the pot from view. As an addition, 
if not a substitute, it is a good plan to use some Broad Bean stalks or some 
of the previous year’s growth of the herbaceous Polygonums ; if these fail, 
short lengths of Bamboo will answer well. The earwigs should be emptied 
into a pail of hot water twice or thrice a week. The great point, however, 
to observe is that of commencing to trap the earwigs at the very outset. Do 
not leave this essential item of work until the injury is done, but rather 
anticipate it.” Beginners in Dahlia-growing should not forget this. 

SUMMER GARDENING, 

It is quite safe to put out all tender plants for summer bedding. That 
phase of gardening known as bedding out is still in evidence, and we are 
sorry to notice that it is even increasing, especially in the London and 
midiand parks. The few specimens of it that remain only serve to show 
that those who were so opposed to it thirty years ago, when it was 
in full use, were waging war against an unnatural and unnecessarily expen- 
sive fashion, in which the true beauty of the plant was arrested by 
clipping everything to a set pattern. <A free planting of tender flowers is 
beautiful when these consist of Heliotropes, Marguerites, Fuchsias, the best 
colours among the Geraniums, Dahlias, or whatever plant may be used. 
We enjoy the well-planted summer garden, and in particular well-grown 
Fuchsias, which are flowers we hope will soon be restored to their at one time 
widespread popularity. Beds of Fuchsias have a certain grace, and the 
flowers continue to open until the frosts. It is carpet bedding or crude 
designs on turf, as if the pattern were so much coloured stone, tnat removes 
ali repose and pleasure from such a gar len during the summer months. 

RANDOM NOTEs. 
ear Winter Nelis—We think all fruit-growers are agreed that an 
English Winter Nelis Pear is one of the most delicious of all hardy fruits, but 
pears of luscious quality in late May are certainly unusual. At a recent 
meeting of the Horticultural Club, however, Mr. George Monro, the well- 
known Covent Garden fruit importer, showed several fruits imported by 
Mr. Peacock, who was present on the occasion. The fruits were of the 
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normal type, small, brown, and neatly shaped, and most cool and refreshing 
in flavour. It is impossible, we think, to have Winter Nelis at this late date 
from English trees, and therefore fruits from our Colonies, that have lost little 
of that flavour we prize in English-grown produce, are indeed valuable. 

The Japanese Primrose.—This flower is very pretty now by many a 
stream and pond side. We planted a lot of it in a little bog garden which 
we made last autumn, and though the tufts were only put in last March, they 
are a mass of flowers of varied colouring. Some are intense crimson, a few 
white, and others of almost a salmon shade. One variety is white with 
a crimson centre. It is also possible to grow the Japanese Primrose 
in woodland where the sun sends shafts of light through the trees. It will 
not grow in dense shade, but ina place that agrees with Primrose and Bluebell. 
Seed is easily raised in a cold frame. Sow it as soon as it is ripe, and the 
seedlings will flower strongly the following year. 
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HOLBEIN’S “AMBASSADORS.” | 








ESSRS. CASSELL have just published a book by 

Mr. Frederick William Dickes on Holbein’s 

‘¢ Ambassadors.” In this volume, which the author 

calls ‘‘ Holbein’s ‘ Ambassadors’—Unriddled,”’ he 

offers a convincing, and at the same time a most 

interesting, historical solution of the mystery which has always 

been associated with this picture. It was impossible to pass so 

important a work in the National Gallery without being conscious 

of certain feelings of mistrust—a vague sense of discomfort. 

In the sixteenth century this work had some definite meaning 

which was completely lost to us. Who were these so-called 

‘* Ambassadors”? Why the strange assortment of astronomical 

instruments, of globes, and open books? And, above all, what 

was the mysterious fish-like monstrosity occupying such a 

prominent position in the foreground of the picture? ‘These are 
the problems Mr. Dickes has set out to explain. 

On the opening page a few words are addressed to the 
director and trustees of the National Gallery, in which the writer 
“ventures again to lay before them the result of his studies.” 
He does so in the belief that they can hardly be satisfied with 
the statement on the ‘supposititious parchment label’ that the 
persons represented are ‘“‘ Messire Jean de D’Intevile and Messire 
George de Selve, Evesque 
de Lavaur.”’ He then pro- 
ceeds to prove that the 
two figures in the picture 
are not these gentlemen at 
all, but portraits of the 
Counts Palatine, the two 
brothers Otto Henry and 
Philipp, one Catholic and 
the other Protestant, who 
shared the government of 
the Duchy of Neuberg. 
This is his explanation of 
the misleading title, which 
evidently has originated 
from the same source as 
that of the famous Café 
Chantant of the Champs 
Elysées. In 1718 the 
Conte d’Evreux built a 
house in the Rue St. 
Honoré overlooking the 
Champs Elysées. This 
house was known as the 
Hotel d’ Evreux and some- 
times as the ‘ Hotel 
des Ambassadeurs Extra- 
ordinaires.” Finally, how- 
ever, it came into the 
hands of M. Beaujon, 
banker to the Court, who, 
dying in 1786 without 
heirs, left all his property 
to charitable institutions. 
An ambiguous remark in 
the preface to the cata- 
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£55,000. Our author, having convincingly disposed of the 
French diplomatist theory and of the spurious date and signature, 
which he proves to have been an eighteenth century addition, 
proceeds to prove that the panel represents the celebration of the 
famous Nuremberg Treaty, a treaty which temporarily settled 
the quarrels of the Roman Catholic and Protestant princes, and 
enabled them to march against their common enemy the Turks. 
The date of the birth of Otto Henry, the figure on the left, is 
established by the cylindrical and other astronomical instruments 
on the table beside him, which point to April roth at 10.33 p.m. 
in the year 1502. In the * Horarium Bilimbatum,” or the two- 
scaled sundial, we find the sign of Sagittarius pointed to, and we 
read ‘“‘ November the 12th at half-past v.,” which gives us the 
time of the birth of Count Philipp. The lute with the broken 
string was in Alciati’s book, the emblem for ‘* Treaty,” and the 
position of the globe is arranged so as to give all prominence to 
the word ‘Nuremberga.” Luther’s psalm book is_ placed 
against the lute, anditis open at a hymn which has an immediate 
significance, when we bear in mind the subject of the picture. 
‘Man, if you wish to live happily and dwell with God for ever, 
keep the Ten Commandments which our God has given us.” 
The sacred song which follows clearly expresses the object 
of the treaty, which was to secure harmony between two 
religious bodies, and the words of the psalm urge the keeping of 
good faith. 

There still remains the curious object in the foreground, 
which, when seen from the left angle, represents a skull in 
perspective that takes the form of a fish. It must be remembered 
that the skull had always been a sacred emblem to the Counts 
Palatine. There is a skull in the brooch which the elder prince 
wears in his hat in the picture, and the same emblem frequently 
occurs in connection with the princes of the Palatinate. Here 
is the legend which explains the presence of the fish: ‘In 
the year of our Lord 950, Berengar, coveting the crown of Italy, 
entertained King Lothair at a banquet in Pavia, and there 
poisoned him. He then proposed that his son should marry 
the young widowed Queen Adelaide. But Adelaide indignantly 
rejected all advances, vowing that ‘ she would never marry again, 
except to secure an avenger for her husband Lothair.” They 
therefore removed her to the castle of Como, where Willa, the 
mother of Adalbert, treated her with violence. Seeing that neither 
kicks nor blows prevailed, 
Berengar incarcerated her 
in the island fortress of 
Lago di Garda. Alter a 
time, however, she dis 
covered an unguarded 
egress, a tunnelled water- 
course, through which she 
escaped. Next day, hiding, 
famished, under a tree at 
the water's edge, there 
suddenly appeared in a 
little boat a fisherman, 
with a halo round his 
head, carrying a_ large 
fish called a_ sturgeon 
(sturio). The fisher asked 
who she was and what 
she did there, and on 
Adelaide’s reply he, pity- 
ing her, as Christ (whose 
messenger he was) pitied 
the people hungering in 
the desert, said, ‘ We have 
no food save only this fish 
and the water.’ Having 
lit a fire, he prepared the 
fish in his own manner. 
So the Queen partook 
thereof, being waited on 
by the fisherman and by 
her maid.” 

It will be noticed 
that the shadow thrown 
by the death’s-head in 
perspective forms the 


logue of the Beaujon sale, A MISNAMED PICTURE. fish’s tail. After this 


which took place at the 

hotel at the owner’s death, implies that some pictures were put in 
which did not appear in the private catalogue of the collection. 
One of these pictures was Holbein’s ‘‘ Ambassadors,” and 
Mr. Dickes’s conclusion is that the unknown vendor, to increase 
the interest and thereby the sale price of the work, chose the 
names of these two well-known French diplomatists. 

The subsequent history of the picture is as follows: Le 
Brun, the purchaser at the Beaujon sale, sold it in 1792, through 
a London dealer, to the second Earl of Radnor. It remained in 
Longford Castle for nearly a century, until it was purchased in 
18g1, with two other pictures, by the National Gallery for 


fascinating and detailed 
explanation, accompanied by enlarged reproductions from the 
picture of each astronomical and emblematic object referred 
to in the text, Mr. Dickes gives a most interesting account of 
the life-history of each of the counts. It cannot be denied that 
all lovers of art and its history owe a great debt of gratitude to 
the author of this book, whose untiring spirit and industry have 
thrown so much light on Holbein’s work; and with all this 
formidabie evidence before them, it will be difficult to believe 
that the director and trustees of the National Gallery can still 
persist in believing in their ‘* Messire Jean de D’Intevile and 
Messire George de Selve, Evesque de Lavaur,” 
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STOHE EDITH PARK. 
HEREFORDSHIRE, 


THE SEAT OF 


MR. PAUL HENRY FOLEY. 
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HE house of which we propose to give some account 
to-day lies in what is universally admitted to be one 
of the most favoured districts in England, and it is 
scarcely possible to exaggerate the charms of its 
neighbourhood. The hill range, upon the slope of 

which it is built, is an upcast of the upper Silurian rocks, 
commanding a superb prospect over the valley of the Wye, and 
having from some points such an extensive outlook that parts of 
thirteen or fourteen counties are within the view. It is a fruitful 
country of woods, cornfields, and orchards, and there is grandeur 
in its bold hiils and its rich sylvan valleys. It is uncertain to 
which Saint Edith or Editha the name of the place may be 
ascribed, but the lady is said to have been a daugiter either of 
King Egbert or King Edgar. Shortly after the Conquest the 
place seems to have been possessed by the great Ralph de 
Todeni, the Royal standard bearer. As far back as the time of 
I;dward I]. it was possessed by a family named Wallwyn, but 
passed, in Tudor times, to the family of Milewater, and from the 
Milewaters the manor and house came, by the marriage of the 
heiress, to Sir John Lingen of Sutton, whose son made it his 
principal residence and was living there about 1545. It was 
forfeited to the Crown in 1583, oa the attainder of William 
Shelley, husband of Jane Lingen, heiress of the elder branch of 
that family, but was restored by James I. to Edward Lingen, 
and descended to his son Sir Henry, the unfortunate cavalier. 
by his generous contributions to the Stuart cause, and the heavy 
imposts that were laid upon him by the Parliament for his 
loyalty to the King, Sir Henry Lingen, who was described as 
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a “notorious delinquent,” impoverished his estate, and, his son 
dying too early to recover it from the effect of many grievous 
exactions, it was sold in 1670, in accordance with his will and 
that of his father, to Paul Foley, afterwards Speaker of the 
House of Commons, who built the existing house, which was 
completed by his son. 

We have no means of learning what was the character of 
the older house at Stoke Edith. In a survey taken in 1598 it 
was described as containing “twelve bays of buildinge, devided 
into hall, parlor, chambers, and other howses of office, coved 
with slatt.” Fifteen years later, Stoke Edith was spoken of as 
‘a faire house belonging to the Lingens.”’ A slight and perhaps 
conventional sketch of it remains upon one of the old maps of 
the. estate, and it appears to have presented the customary 
Elizabethan features. It has been stated, though without any 
evidence, that Sir Christopher Wren had some share in the 
desizns of the important house which Speaker Foley built. It 
is a stately quadrangle of brick, with two wings, one containing 
the offices, the other the stables, with stone dressing, approached 
from the north by a double flight of steps leading to the great 
hall, which is of noble proportions, and has walls and ceilings 
painted by Sir James Thornhill. 

The builder of Stoke Edith was a man of great note in his 
time. He appears to have been born about the year 1645, and, 
lived until 1699. He purchased the estate not many years before 
his death, and immediately set about pulling down the old 
structure and erecting the new, which appears to have been 
structurally complete at the time of his death, though his son 
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actually completed it. Paul Foley was throughout his life 
closely identified with the city and county of Hereford. He was 
elected for the city in 1679, and served in seven Parliaments in 
three reigns. He was very highly esteemed by his contempo- 
raries for his integrity in a time of corruption and his personal 
piety, which it has been surmised may have had its root in the 
intimate friendship which had existed between his father and 
Richard Baxter, the eminent Nonconformist divine, who had 
been incumbent of Kidderminster, with which place the Foleys 
had close relations. In politics Paul Foley was a strong Tory, 
but he took the view that by the flight of James II. the crown 
had been vacated. He was a member of the Convention Parlia- 
ment, and contributed much to the constitutional settlement. 
His honesty and industry were conspicuous, and he was elected 
Speaker in March, 1695, replacing the venal Sir John Trevor, 
and against a nominee of the King. In the next Parliament 
he was elected unanimously, and occupied the chair until 
the day of his death. He sometimes took part in debates, 
and opposed the employment of Dutch and French officers in 
the national service. With Harley and others he planned the 
establishment of a national land bank, but the required loan 
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Copyright FROM THE 
could not be raised, and the scheme fell through. There is in 
the library at Stoke Edith a large collection of books and 
pamphlets showing Foley to have been a diligent student of the 
constitution, and to have gone deeper into precedents than either 
Cotton or Prynne. Burnett speaks of him as a learned lawyer 
and a man of virtue and good principles, and Macaulay says he 
was superior to Harley in parts and elevation of character. 

The features of his house at Stoke Edith are of the 
substantial and dignified order which was usual in those times. 
Four Corinthian pilasters support the pediment, while the brick 
parts of the house have stone facings, and a_ bold cornice 
surmounts the whole. Speaker Foley’s eldest son, who com- 
pleted his work, was Thomas Foley, Auditor of Imprests, who 
represented Hereford in the House of Commons like his father 
in seven successive Parliaments. A later Thomas Foley, M.P. 
for Herefordshire, succeeding to the Worcestershire estates on 
the death of his cousin, was created Baron Foley of Kidder- 
minster in 1776, and died in 1777, devising Stoke Edith to his 
second son, Edward Foley, M.P. for Worcestershire, who died 
in 1803. 

It appears to have been during the possession by the last- 
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named gentleman that the remodelling of the estate was entrusted 
to Humphrey Repton. There had been a formal garden in 
earlier times, doubtless well suited to the classic character 
of the house, and in one of the rooms is the singular representation 
of #t, which we depict, worked by the five wives of Thomas Foley, 
1736-50, and quaintly illustrating its rectangular character, its 
balustrade and iron gates, and its parterre with a youthful 
Triton riding upon a dolphin, its statues, its clipped trees, and 
its oranges or laurels in pots along the garden walk. We do 
not know anywhere so singular an illustration of an old garden. 
Kepton, who undertook the reconstruction of the ground, after 
being confidential secretary to Mr. Wyndham, Lord-Lieutenant 
of Ireland in 1783, announced himself as a landscape gardener, and 
the death of Brown in 1784 leaving the field open, Repton became 
very prosperous, and his skill was for many years in vogue. 
He was employed by a great number of country gentlemen, and 
was constantly at work until his death in 1818. The principles 
he laid down will scarcely commend themselves in these days. 
His first idea was that the landscape gardener must display 
natural beauties and hide natural defects, and must give an 
appearance of extent and freedom by carefully disguising or 
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hiding boundaries. Then he must conceal the evidences of his 
art, and make each work appear as if the product of Nature 
only, and he must remove or conceal all objects of mere 
convenience or comfort, unless they can be made ornamental 
after his manner. His book, showing what he proposed with 
his usual movable slips, is at Stoke Edith, and shows what a 
vast improvement he made, and how successfully he turned 
ploughed fields and ugly clumps into the present Jawns, park, 
and shrubberies, the planting of which shows his taste and 
judgment. 

Since that time Stoke Edith has remained in the hands of 
the same family, and it has been much beautified, while the 
gardens and grounds have undergone a further modification. 
About the year 1854 they were rearranged by Mr. Nesfield, the 
eminent garden designer, and the traces of his skill may be found 
in many parts of the place. On the south side of the house is a 
formal garden much in the old French style enclosed within a 
yew hedge. It lies upon a slope, and upon the upper portion 
furthest from the house is a picturesque armillary sphere. The 
design is a pattern-work of flowers, grass, and various coloured 
stones with well-kept yew dividing lines, and approaches 
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somewhat to that of a fleur-de-lys. There is no dearth of flowers 
in this formal garden, and even those who would like something 
more free and natural will admit it to be a very fine example 
of planned garden-work. 

The house lies upon the slope of the noble hill, the ground 
falling on the north and rising on the south, where is the 
principal formal garden which has been alluded to. There are 
also borders of the same character, and the contrast with the 
dark trees and the green turf is very charming. Much good 
stonework is in the garden, and the seats and vases are excellent 
in their way. 
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The house within is very interesting indeed, having many 
fiue portraits and pictures. A beautiful cabinet which belonged 
to Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, is there, with the very dagger 
which Felton is supposed to have used. ‘The tapestry is also 
extremely good, and it is interesting to know that a bill relating 
to its purchase in 1689 is preserved. A tapestry of the Seasons, 
containing twenty-five ells, was sold at 30s. per ell; another 
piece upon the same subject but larger, cost 38s. per ell; and the 
same price was paid for a tapestry of Diogenes. The total outlay 
at the time was £120 18s. It will be seen that both within and 
without Stoke Edith Park is a peculiarly interesting place. 


ESSEX. 





THE LONG WEIR 


HIERE seems to be a very general impression that 
I’ssex is a county of swamps, and as the illustrations 
to this article may deepen the impression, let me say 
at once that it contains scenery not unlike that of 
Surrey or NKent, and every bit as beautiful. Here, 
as I write, on the Totham Hills, the country for many miles 
spreads out like a panorama before the eye, an undulating 
country of well-tilled fields set in a network of Ane trees, which 
here and there are drawn together in knots of every shade of 
green, with a silver gleam where the Blackwater winds its ever- 
broadening way to the sea, and Maldon perched darkly on its 
hill in the distance, and away to the right the long black shadow 
of Danbury Ridge outlined against the horizon. ‘There is plenty 
of colour in the picture, too, for the meadows are sheeted with 
yellow buttercups, the snowy blooms of the May are thickly 
sprinkled along the hedgerows, and yonder, where the old wind- 
mill holds its motionless arms aloft over the disused gravel-pits 
as though it had suddenly been petrified in some long past 
moment of astonishment, the golden gorse and broom are tossed 
in picturesque confusion among the ruddy brown. And the air, 
sweet with the scent of countless flowers, is filled with the songs 
of the birds. Here the lark carols as it only does when soaring 
over high ground; the nightingales never tire by day or night; 
the swallows twitter ceaselessly from the eaves; and the black- 
birds and thrushes, marvellously tame in a land where a bird 
suggests only a 
stone to the 
youthful = mind, S- 
sing from sun- + \al 
rise to sunset. : 
Yes, it as 
certainly delight- 
ful up here, and 
if we cycle down 
the hill in search 
of the swamps, 
about which we 
hear so much, 
we shall find it 
delightful there 
also, though in a 
different way. 
Away beyond 
Maldon, on the 
north-western 
side, are the 
Beeleigh Falls, 
where the Black- 
water and the 





BEELEIGH FALLS IN THE SPRING. 


AT BEELEIGH. 





Chelmer meet, joined by a canalscut over a century ago—as 
charming a spot as any to be found in the upper reaches of the 
Thames. The accompanying photographs will give a better idea 
of it than any words of mine could do. It is beautiful at all 
seasons—in spring, when the pollard willows and tall elms are 
putting forth their fresh green leaves, in summer and autumn, 
when the banks are strewn with flowers, blue forget-me-not, 
purple loosestrife, feathery meadow-sweet, and many another, 
and in winter, when the yellow leaves lie thick upon the ground, 
or when in hard frost the ice gathers at the water's edge and 
hangs in great icicles from the piles. ‘Though we are little more 
than an hour by train from London, we might be in another world. 
Beeleigh Falls is a favourite haunt for anglers, and as they 

sit behind their rods, beguiling the time with talk and tobacco 
smoke, I cannot help recalling poor Tom Hood’s amusing little 
skit, “* Walton Redivivus,” a duologue between the novice Viator 
and the expert Piscator on the banks of the New River. “ And 
now, observe,” says the latter, ‘* you must watch your cork very 
cautiously, without even an eye-wink another way, for otherwise 
you may overlook the only nibble throughout the day.” ‘1 
have a bite already!” cries Viator, excitedly. ‘ My float is 
going up and down like a ship at sea.” ‘“ No,” replies Piscator, 
“it is only that housemaid dipping in her bucket which causes 
the agitation. ’Tis a shame so to interrupt the honest angler’s 
diversion. It would be but a judgment of God now if the jade 
should fall in.” 

‘ Presently Viator 

* sums up ° the 

situation. ‘Oh, 
how pleasant, 
now, .is_ this 
angling, which 
furnishes us with 
matter for such 
agreeable dis- 
course! Surely 
it is well called 
a contemplative 
recreation, for I 
never had half so 
many thoughts in 
my head before.” 
From which it 
will be rightly 
inferred that lam 
no angler. Yet 
I cheertully admit 
that the fishing 
at Leeleigh is of 
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a more serious 
nature than the 
New River sport, 
for there is no 
lack of fish, fine 
fat bream lurking 
in the depths, 
and eels peering 
from the muddy 
bottom, the latter 
in hot weather 
wriggling in hun- 
dreds up the weir. 

One of the 
charms of the 
neighbourhood is 
the extraordinary 
diversity of 
scenery within a 
small area. It is 
but a short ride 
from Beeleigh 
Falls — through 
Maldon and the 
village of 
Mundon on the 
south side of the 
Blackwater — to 
Lawling Creek,a 
ereat flat stretch of waste like the bed of some wide river long since 
dried up,. witb a tiny thread of salt water twisting about in the 
centre. On a dull grey day it looks desolate enough, but the 
sun shines upon us, and we see that it has beauties of its own, 
while in the new kinds of birds and plants that we notice on 
either hand there is a never-failing source of interest. 

A little farther on we come to another type of scenery, not 
uncommon on the East Coast, yet always strange and fascinating — 
the Saltings. Here the ground is heaped up in ridges and 
hillocks, and grooved with channels and indented with bays, 
recalling to mind the photographs of the surface of the moon. 
Some of these bays and channels contain water—water as salt 
as brine—but in others it has dried up, leaving a film of glistening 
white. For the lover of flowers the place is full of treasures 
which he will not find inland, sea lavender and thrift and 
starwort being among the plants which occur in the greatest 
profusion. They seem to thrive in spite of, perhaps because of, 
the salt. At high tide they are completely submerged, the sea 
pouring in to fill up the hollows, and passing onward in a level 
flood, which is not stayed until it reaches Beeleigh lalls. Here 
the redshank and the plover make their nests, the former, when 
disturbed, scurrying away with startling cry, and the latter 
circling round and round, sometimes dropping to the ground and 
pretending to run with broken wing, in order to entice the 
intruder away. And hither in the winter come many kinds of 
wildfowl—duck and tern and widgeon—in great numbers still, 
though they are gradually diminishing, for where there is sport 
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there are sure to 
be sportsmen, 
and though the 
old = decoy on 
Northey Island 
has fallen into 
neglect, the gun- 
ners in the punts 
allow the birds 
but little rest. It 
is fortunate that 
our songsters are 
not classed as 
game. If they 
were, we should 
before very long 
have to liveina 
birdless England. 

Away in the 
Blackwater lies 
Osea Island, 
occupied by a 
single farm of 
rather over three 
hundred — acres. 
It has recently 
been purchased 
by Mr. Charring- 
ton, the well- 
known temperance enthusiast, whose idea is to found there a 
home for inebriates. It is surely an ideal place for the 
purpose. Any inebriate who wishes to get away from the 
home will be able to do so only by taking to water. Old 
Charon, as he paddles across the Styx, has a strange task, 
vet scarcely stranger than that which will fall to the lot 
of the ferrvyman who takes these inebriates to their retreat, 
pleasant though it be to the eye when the trees are in leat 
and the sunlight sparkles on the river. It is a peaceful scene 
this summer morning. The white-winged yachts are skimming 
down the broader channel, hardly ruffling the gleaming surface 
of the water, and the fishermen are at work, for fish are plentiful 
everywhere in the Blackwater—whiting and codling, dabs and 
plaice and soles. Salmon are sometimes caught, and now and 
then a sturgeon; while rather lower down are the oyster-beds of 
the Mersea Company. 

Moated houses are not uncommon in Essex. There is one 
at Tolleshunt D’Arcy, on the north side of the river, which is 
remarkable from the tact that the moat lies within a few yards 
of the front door. There was another, an exceptionally fine 
example, of which only the foundations remain, at Woodham 
Walter, where, too, is Hoe Mill, belonging to the Hon. |. 
Morton, as beautiful a bit of water scenery as is to be found in 
the county. 

There would appear, then, to be plenty of water in Essex, 
yet here, as elsewhere, appearances are apt to be deceptive. At 
any rate, there is certainly far less than there used to be in 
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bygone years. There are abundant evidences that the sea has 
receded, or, what is much the same thing, that the land has risen, 
while, owing to the deficient rainfall for a long time past, the 
water level has sunk as much as a couple of feet. Down in the 
flat country streams have dried up and wells have had to be 
deepened—the supply has, of course, been increased by the 
heavy rains of May—and up in the hills there has been every 
summer lately something very like a water famine. Neverthe- 
less, I can see few signs of that agricultural depression which 
the newspapers tell us is so distressingly prevalent—in this 


WATER BUGS 


IIE fresh waters of ponds, rivers, and lakes invariably 
provide an assortment of water-beetles, some species 
of which everyone has observed. Familiar amongst 
these, and probably on account of its large size, is the 
common dytiscus, which is seen suddenly rising, in a 

helpless kind of manner, to the surface of the pond. This insect 
is an air-breather, and it is necessary that it should make this 
occasional visit to the surface in order to obtain a fresh supply, 
which function it performs by pushing the tail-end of its body 
just above the water, for 
this beetle, like other 
insects, respires through a 
series of apertures, called 
“spiracles,” set along 
each side of its body. These 
spiracles are covered by its 
elytra or wing-cases, and, 
when the insect comes to the 
surface, the air it absorbs is 
stored beneath these hollowed 
wing-covers. 

Its return to the watery 
depths is a much more 
graceful procedure, for the 
insect is beautifully adapted 
for swimming and diving, its 
polished surface and oval form 
cutting the water with perfect 
case as it propels itself with 
its oar-like hind legs, which 
are flattened and fringed with 
stiff hairs along their edges. 
These latter open and spread 
out on making the stroke, 
but are depressed as the leg 
J J. Ward. Copryrigh’. returns through the water. 
WATEK-BEETLE IN LARVAL AND [Both the male and female 

PERFECT FORMS. ‘ ‘ 

dytiscus are provided with 
these oar-like hind legs, although the sexes differ considerably in 
the structure of their fore legs, as we shall see later. : 

On rising to the surface it seldom uses its oars, but is 
simply buoyed up, on account of it being 
specifically lighter than water; hence 
its helpless appearance as it rises. 

Apart from their aquatic locomo- 
tion, these insects can fly moderately 
well, and, during the evening or night, 
frequently leave the water for a spell on 
their large wings, which are hidden 
beneath the elytra, and so they seek 
new ponds and rivers, and find their 
mates. When water is seen below 
they close their wings and drop like a 
stone. 

A gardener recently came to me, 
looking very mystified, with a large 
male dytiscus beetle in a box. It 
appeared he had just entered his green- 
house, in the early morning, to start 
work, when a stone, as he thought, was 
suddenly thrown on to the roof, with 
quite a loud noise, and remained there, 
on which he got the ladder to remove it, 
but was somewhat alarmed on finding 
this large beetle instead of a_ stone. 
Neither he nor his mate could account 
for how it got there with so much force 
unless someone had thrown it, or, as 
his mate suggested, “a bird had 
dropped it.” However, when | placed 
it in water and showed him_ how it 
could swim, and, later, its large wings, 
and explained to him that in all proba- 
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county especially. Here and there, it is true, land of little, if 
any, value has not been brought under cultivation, or has been 
allowed to go out of cultivation, but such instances are rare. 
On the other hand, I could tell of men going steadily up- 
hill, rising in the course of years from the labourer’s cottage 
to the grange or the hall, and though the farmers, as a 
whole, may grumble when they go abroad, it must be 
remembered that the cry of hard times is part of their 
stock-in-trade. I know that they fare well when they are 
at home. H.C. Davipson. 


AND BEETLES. 
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night-time flights—possibly it had been courting too long ana 
daylight had overtaken it—and in flying over, the light reflecting 
on his plant-house glass roof had been mistaken by the beetle 
for water, and so it was induced to allow itself to fall with the 
force that he had heard, the insect naturally expecting its 
descent to terminate with a merry splash; he went away, very 
much edified, to explain things to his mate. 

Shortly after this incident I met with another specimen of 
this beetle, under rather curious circumstances. A lady friend, 
living near, came in great haste for me to see some ‘ dreadful 
thing” that had got in a basin. Some watercress, purchased 
the previous day, had been placed in a basin of water; on 
removing the “cress” this ‘dreadful thing” was there. Of 
course, the poor water-beetle had remained with the watercress 
since it had left its native home, and now, finding it suddenly 
removed, was adhering, in a very alarmed manner, to the side 
of the basin by means of its remarkable fore legs, for these are 
equally as wonderful as its rowing 
hind ones. 

The fore legs of the male beetle 
possess a kind of disc, provided with 
a series of suckers, composed of two 
large and numerous smaller ones. 
These suckers have been shown to 
secrete a viscid fluid insoluble in water, 
by means of which the insect can retain 
hold of whatever body the feet may be 
in contact with; which happened to be 
the side of the basin with the specimen 
just considered. So firmly can these 
suckers adhere that it has been demon- 
strated by actual experiment that, when 
applied to smooth glass, they can 
support more than thirteen times their 
own weight. 

‘These insects are carnivorous and 
are the veritable sharks of ponds and 
streams, and should one or two get 
inadvertently into an aquarium, so 
voracious are they that young tadpoles, 
fishes, newts, frogs, various larve, and 
other aquatic fry will quickly dis- 
appear. In their larval stages, too, 
they are equally voracious, and are 
provided with strong sickle-shaped jaws, 
which they fasten to their prey, and so 
are enabled to suck their juices. 

Other familiar members of the 
beetle tribe are the whirlwig or 
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summer months, are so commonly seen dis- 
porting themselves on clear ponds, or, more 
often still, parts of running water. Even on 
a cold winter’s day they may not infrequently 
be seen taking advantage of a little bright 
sunshine, merrily indulging in their mazy 
turnings and whirlings on the surface of the 
river. 

But if the watcher allows his shadow to 
fall on the water, in an instant every beetle 
disappears, each carrying a silver bubble of 
air attached to its hinder portions, for these, 
like the previously considered insects, breathe 
air. The hind legs of these beetles are also 
adapted for aquatic locomotion, but, instead 
of being a long, hair-fringed oar, consist of a 
series of plates which open out like a_ fan, 
and may be of service in their rapid turn- 
ing movements. 

Their compound eyes are curious from 
the fact that they are divided into two masses, 
the antenna, or feelers, being interposed, one 
part being directed below and the other above, 
which, on considering the natural habits of 
these insects, probably points to the conclusion 
that they serve to keep a look-out on the air 
above and the water beneath. 

Leaving the water-beetles, we may 
now consider an example or two of the 
so-called ‘water-bugs.””. The common 
water-scorpion is often found on water- 
weeds, but on account of its flat, leaf-like 
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COMMON WATER-SCORPION. 


form, dingy colour, and sluggish movements is rarely observed, 


or even if it should be is, as often as not. 


mistaken for a 


dead leaf. It, however, possesses many points of interest, 





WATER-BOATMEN, 
Natural Size and Magnified. 
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and of course 
is not a true 
scorpion, 
neither does 
it possess the 
dangerous 
properties of 
these mem- 
bers ofthe 
spider race, 
but derives its 
name from its 
superficial 
scorpion - like 
aspect. 
Aslightly 
magnified 
view of one of 
these insects, 
arranged to 
show its 
anatomy, is 
viven,. The 
two long fila- 
ments ap- 
pended to its 
abdomen _ re- 
semble some- 
vhat the 
sting - tipped 
tail of a scor- 
pion when 
seen in con- 


junction with its fore legs, which still more resemble the mandibles 


of that animal. 


The two sting-like organs are quite harmless, 


however, and can be joined together at the insect’s pleasure to 


form a tube which conducts air to the 
spiracles, and are occasionally protruded 
from the water for this purpose. 

The fore legs are modified to meet 
the insect’s requirements for seizing 
live prey. The water-scorpion lies in 
wait, with its fore legs wide apart, until 
an unwary victim is near at hand, 
when their hooked extremities suddenly 
draw it in, the fore half then closing 
on the hinder with the victim in between. 
One of these prehensile organs is shown, 
greatly magnified. The lower half is 
grooved, in which the preceding portion 
is received, much after the manner of a 
clasp-knife. While the victim is thus 
embraced the short strong beak is inserted 
and its juices are sucked. 


It is surprising what large prey these ward. 
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of the water, 
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scorpions will attack. I have frequently seen 
them in my own aquarium embrace water- 
boatmen—of which insects I shall have some- 
thing to say later—of quite half their own 
size, apparently killing them almost at once, 
for of a number that. | have taken from 
the water-scorpions immediately after being 
captured not a single one survived. The 
best way to see them feed, however, is to 
drop a long red worm into the aquarium. 
So soon as it is discovered their tore legs 
embrace it from all quarters, giving quite 
the appearance of a “tug-of-war” as_ all 
the individual scorpions join on, the worm, 
of course, corresponding to the rope. After 
they have been so attached for a_ short 
time the worm begins to develop a bleached 
appearance, eventually becoming quite white 
as its blood is gradua!ly absorbed. 

The water-scorpion is quite harmless, 
although a dig from its sharp beak may 
cause an unwary person to drop it rather 
quickly. 

linally, we may glance at the water- 
boatmen, so common in stagnant pools. 
These insects swim upon their backs, rowing 
themselves by means of their long hind 
legs, which serve as oars. On _ reference 
to the illustration it will be seen how 
perfectly adapted the creatures are for this 
back-swimming movement, being wonder- 
fully boat-shaped. It rests near the surface 
with oars outstretched, until some insect 


larva or other organism approaches, when it flashes its oars 
through the water and dives, catching the prey from beneath, 


and at once 
digging its 
sharp suctorial 
proboscis into 
it. Its oars 
are wonderful 
structures, 
beautifully 
fringed ~~ with 
stiff hairs, and 
present a 
most interest- 
ing object for 
microscopic 
investigation. 
In the last 
illustration a 
considerably 
magnified 
view of the 
tip of one of 
theseisshown. 
The water- 
boatmen, like 
all the pre- 
vious Insects 
here con- 
sidered, are 
able to -use 
their wings 
to good effect, 
which they 


do most fre- 
quently at night-time. 
few remarks here concerning the common 
beetles of our 
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TIP OF ONE OF THE OARS OF WATER-BOATMEN, 


In conclusion, then, I trust that my 
water bugs and 
ponds and streams may guide those of my 
readers who care to study and _ under- 
stand the interesting habits of the insects 
familiar in their rambles, every one of 
which will more than pay the intelligent 
observer for any time that might be 
devoted to their study. JoHN |. Warp. 
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—\ NGLISH amateurs beat Scottish amateurs, 
— by the smallest possible margin however, 
4. in the international match, It will be 
interesting to see whether this fate will be avenged 
in the international contest of professionals. The 
professionals have at least shown the better wisdom 
in one respect, namely, that they have arranged to 
hold their meeting on a day previous to the open 
championship, whereas the amateurs played their 
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match on a date subsequent to their championship. This had the effect of 
an anti-climax, for it is idle to pretend that there was equal keenness over the 
international business as over the championship, and the former, in the case of 
the amateur affair, came with a touch of bathos after the latter. To be sure, 
there is something in the argument that the championship play gave a clue to 
the selection of the best teams, but the advantage did not counter-balance the 
disadvantage. As the date of the open championship approaches, to 
prophesy as to the result seems more difficult than ever. For a series of 
exhibition matches Vardon seemed invincible; then Taylor beat him badly, 
and twice. Yet Taylor was quite off his game at the competition held by the 
Professional Golfers’ Association, and Braid, who won the cup the year before, 
retained it. So who shall say what the result will be? It is not to be forgotten, 
either, that there will be amateurs in the lists, : nd that Mr. Maxwell, who 
was the only man in the whole field at last year’s open championship to do 
all the four rounds under 80, is likely to play with added confidence after 


his win of the amateur championship. And Mr. Hilton is always a force to 
be reckoned with, especially in these scoring competitions. Also, there is 


Mr. Ball, 2nd others. 

A sign of the times, and of the Haskell ball, is that agitation is in 
progress for the lengthening of the Sandwich golf-course. Perhaps agitation 
is the wrong word for it, for I suppose agitation implies opposition, and one 
does not hear of opposition to the idea of lengthening in principle, although 
no doubt there will be difference of opinion about details. It is not only the 
Haskell ball that has made Sandwich a short course. The course always was 
a short one, even in the days of undiluted “ gutty.” It is said that now you 
can drive all the hazards from the tee with an iron club. No doubt that is 
true, presuming that the Haskell ball is used, and that the tees are in their 
ordinary place for competitions. There is, or was, a certain special arrange- 
ment of tees reserved for the St. George’s Vase competition that made 
foolishness of the most stalwart driver's efforts if the wind happened to oppose 
them; and some of us, not being on the club’s green committee, but being 
very willing to give that committee our advice 
and criticism for what it was worth—namely, 
nothing—used to gibe at them, saying that 
their only idea of lengthening the course was 
to put the tees back so that no human being 
could drive the bunkers. Then the green 
committee used to furiously rage together, and, 
imagining vain things; put the tees further 
back still, On Sandwich, as we have known 
it hitherto, there never has been much to do at 
any hole when once the big bunkers were 
carried from the tee. It has been too much 
the course of one shot. Now it appears that 
they are going to change all that. Yielding 
to the logic of events, they are going to make 
the play up to the hole, the second shots and 
the approaches, more trying, and they are 
going to get more length into the first half of 
the course, which is at present unduly short. 
It will make a vast improvement. And, at the 
same time, it is to be hoped that they will try 
to do away with the great number of ‘ blind” 
shots that make the course at present far less 
interesting than it ought to be when the 
splendid nature of the ground for golf is 
taken into account. Where the golfers’ patron 
saint has given such good hazards and such 
good turf, they ought to be used to the very 
best advantage. To do less were base Lrith & Co. 
ingratitude. The ‘‘blind” shots, perpetually 
recurring, are a bore. It is dull to see the ball constantly disappearing 
over a hill-top, and to see no more of it tili we have wearily ascended or 
circumambulated the hill, We like to see the ball pitch, to say ‘* Whoa!” 
to it or ‘Gee up” to it, according as it is too strong or too weak; to 








take a lively interest in its movements. Bunt all this interest is denied to us 
if we have a big sand-hill between us and the ball. If they can manage the 
geography of the course so that this happens less often, then golf at Sandwich 
will be a much better affair; and with the natural characteristics of the 
ground it ought to be about the best golf in the world. 

The fact that Sandwich has so great a name (I may say that I am a 
member of the Sandwich Club and not of the Deal one, so that no prejudice 
suggests this criticism) makes people rather less appreciative than they should 
be of the qualities of the course at Deal. A common objection to the Deal 
course is that there are bunkers which you do not see. It is quite true, but 
you soon learn them; and the oftener you are in them the quicker the 
lesson is taught. After all, it is not otherwise at St. Andrews. There, too, 
there are hidden bunkers. Yet St. Andrews is the best course in the world— 
with which brave assertion the world may deal as it chooses. 

Horace HurcHinson. 


THE WEEK-END . . 
. « « « COP TAGE. 


T can only be from ignorance of their opportunities that 
people who dwell in towns and cities make so little use of 
rural cottages as small ‘country residences,” instead of 
spending their ‘‘ week-ends”’ in the most expensive manner 
possible at overcrowded pleasure resorts, and paying hotel 

charges or putting up with lodging-house discomforts during 
their holidays. The rent of a cottage for a year costs scarcely 
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more than one “week-end” trip: the furniture costs little to 
start with and remains an ‘asset’ to the end; and the matter ol 
domestic service during residence and caretaking during absence 
is always easily arranged in any real country village at a price 
which seems absurdly low to anyone 
accustomed to town charges. When 
the bread-winner of a family receives 
only 15s. a week, his wife or daughter 
is glad enough to make a very little, 
and in return will give you honest 
service, with—if you are content with 
honest fare—surprising skill in cooking 
simple dishes exactly as they should 
be cooked. Thus you may enjoy your 
outings in truly rural surroundings 
with much greater comfort and at 
much less expense than in bustling off 
somewhere or other in a crowd, to 
say nothing of the gain to health 
and the indefinable sense of pleasure 
arising from having a ‘place in the 
country’ which for purposes of res1- 
dence is all your own. 

You must not expect a train service 
at three-minute intervals between your 
cottage residence and town, but if you 
study the circunistances carefully you 
will find that there are few villages so 
secluded that means do not exist for 
getting conveniently to or from town at 
least once a day. If your town life 
necessitates fixed hours, this limits 
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your own master, the whole of England 
lies open to you, and you may fix your 
haven of happy refuge in any of its = 
cosiest nooks. 

The very cdour of a_ thatched 
cottage, like the smell of a haystack, is 
delicious. The silence of the night 
without a single jarring sound of pass- 
ing hansom-wheels, no ribald shouting 
of home-goers after the public-houses’ 
closing-time—nothing, as you fling wide 
the latticed windows, but the dead calm 
of asummer’s night, broken presently, 
if you listen, by queer little rustlings of 
wild things in the bushes. Perhaps 
you hear the long-drawn “ scree-ee” 
of the barn ow] as it drifts past on wide 
white wings, or the comfortable twitter 
of martins cuddling together in thei 
snug mud nest within a yard of your 
head. If it is early summer the nightin- 
gale may thrill the whole moonlit land- 
scape with its throbbing passion. Even 
the distant voice of a restless cow ina 
far pasture comes to your town ears as 
a mellowed joy. 

And next morning’s crispness of the 
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air, the softness of the little lawn, the 
vivid greenness of everything around ; 
the appetite for breakfast, the cheery = Frith & Co. 

curts of the goodwile or cherry- 

cheeked damsel who waits upon you; the ineffable joy of 
smoking your first pipe in your own cottage garden and planning 
how you will lay it out as a miniature pleasaunce with choice 
flowers and rustic seats in sheltered nooks. Then the stroll 
through the village and the pleasure which one, accustomed to 
burrowing daily among city crowds, that take no notice whatever 
of one’s presence, feels in the exchange of hearty greetings with 
every man. woman, or child encountered. The delightful simplicity 
of it all; the village post-office and general stores ; the narrow 
gate leading to the silent churchyard; the quaint old flowers in 
the cottage gardens; the homeliness of every detail—all these 
things photograph themselves upon your memory with a 
distinctness which will never fade. You feel like one 
who has dived through the swirl of life’s breakers into the 
quiet depths below, where your advent is the circumstance 
of the year, and where you have only to live kindly and act 
fairly during your visits to be mentioned always in yout 
absence with respect and greeted on return with unpretended 
pleasure. 

In town your pleasures, even yout ‘excesses, are perforce 
cast in a stereotyped mould. To the waiter at the river-side or 
seaside hotel you represent a type—probably a common type 
not an individual. Everyone that you have dealings with has, 
year by year, dealt with just such men as you; and will so go 
on dealing till he retires from business with his spoiis. In the 
real country you are a person, and you can cast your type for 
yourself. Conversely you find that whereas the hotel waiter at 
one place is very like the hotel waiter at another place, and 
esplanades and piers have a remarkable resemblance to each 
other, your country village and each of its inhabitants have 
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a quaintly pleasant identity all their own. Before you have been 
a week in the place it is positively absurd what details of the 
neighbours’ lives you take an interest in, as they are narrated 
by the goodwife who places the dishes before you and smoothes 
the tablecloth while waiting to hear if ycu will express any wish 
unsatisfied. 

And the amazing range of choice which a very few pouads 
a year gives you of varieties of dwelling and situation defies a 
catalogue. There is one delightful kind of village where the 
cottages, with a mere fringe of flowers at their bases, border the 
roadway. Here you step from your breakfast-room straight 
through a rustic porch on to the quiet village street, and you feel 
no need of the seclusion of a private front garden, because the 
street is scarcely more than a garden-path, and you have but to 
pass between the blocks of ccttages to reach the woods and 
fields. 

Another type of village lies off the road altogether, and each 
row of cottages has only the path-bordered, common greensward 
before its doors. Here you may find cottages which have 
quaint thatched porches over doorways with a rustic bench 
beneath, bedrooms with ceilings which slope at an absurdly 
acute angle and windows that open outwards between a thatched 
rooflet and a balcony (see our second illustration), so as to make 
a sort of vestibule between the chamber and the sky. At the 
back of the cottage there may be a slope of woodland, and on 
each side a gracious tangle of garden shrubs, while the windows 
look over the furze-dotted common across wide valleys chequered 
with fields and coverts. Perhaps between bold headlands you 
may have views of the never-silent sea. 

Quite another class of cottage is that which, remote from 
the village and built upon the margin 
of some still lake or lovely river, 
embowered in trees and the centre of 
a wilderness all its own, may be 
well known locally as the country 
residence of visitors. To such a 
cottage often attach fishing and 
shooting rights, and you come thither 
as a recognised personage of. the 
neighbourhood. You find schemes 
of conveyance and _ traditions of 
supplies still in working order as 
the last tenant left them, and you 
become the focus of -a_ little whirl 
of life. Your fisherman and_ boat- 
man may be also gardener, and his 
boy looks after the ferry and runs 
errands. Your woman - servant's 
daughter is a fair laundress, and 
her son, who is a carrier, fetches 
your supplies three times a_ week 
from the market town. Everything 
seems to fit in like a Chinese puzzle, | 
and if you cannot be happy in such 
surroundings for a season, spending 
far less than second-rate hotel 
charges in a_ crowded ‘seaside 
resort,” you must be hard to 
Copyright please. 
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SOME PICTURES at the NEW GALLERY. 


NE generally knows what to expect at the spring 
exhibition of the New Gallery. With that cool 
vestibule and pleasant splash of the water amongst 
the ferns, and the knowledge that there are 
but three rooms of pictures to be seen, one can 

always be certain of spending a pleasant hour on a summer 
afternoon. Nowadays we no longer expect masterpieces in a 
modern exhibition. We have learned to be content if, from 500 
or 600 pictures, we can select seven or eight that have some 
genuine merit and a power to please and interest us. At the New 
Gallery there are at least half-a-dozen pictures that we are glad 
to have seen. ‘That in itself isa great deal. There are several 
good portraits, though we notice none by Mr. Sargent this year. 
There are, too, some excellent small canvases of 
a quiet, non-sensational order, by such weil- 
known artists as Mr. Edward Stott, Mr. Charles 
M. Bartlett, Miss Flora M. Reid, and Mr. James 
Charles. Among the landscapes are strong works 
by Messrs. Peppercorn, Spenlove-Spenlove, 
Aumonier, Moffat, Lindner, and Adrian Stokes, 
who has some conventionally pretty highland 
scenes of mountain-tops and cloud effects. 

Before speaking more fully of some of the 
pictures, we would like to call attention to what 
seems to be a wilful indiscretion, or want of 
judgment, on the part of the hanging committee. 
When will hanging committees arrange pictures 
according to the merits of the works and not 
according to the names in the corner of the 
canvases? When will they realise the incon- 
gruity of placing a sombre and beautiful land- 
scape above a garish and inane figure-subject, 
or understand that mediocre religious pictures 
and worn-out legendary motives do not deserve 
the places of hcenour on the best walls of the 
galleries? What a different aspect this very 
exhibition would have if some entirely dis- 
interested person, with broad judgment and good 
taste, were given free power to rehang and 
rearrange the whole of the exhibition! It 
would, indeed, be an interesting experiment. In 
how many instances would there be the simple 
task of changing the upper row of pictures with 
the lower? To be sure, in most cases, those 
hanging below bear the names of the best-known 
artists, but, alas! in how many cases are 
these names only too well known, accompanying 
the all too familiar pictures? For, nowadays, 
it is almost an axiom that so soon as an artist 
becomes famous he ceases to study—he no 
longer progrésses, but settles to painting the 
same subject year after year. The dealers 
know him by this “trade-mark”; the public 
learns to know him, and to look out for his 
work year after year. If he tries a new motive 
he loses his market. And this is the end of 
most of our artists. Let them once be 
successful and they are ruined. The proof of 
this is that nearly all our modern men have 
done their best work before they became famous. 
But we are wandering from our subject. At the 
New Gallery,as we have already remarked, there 
are some good portraits to be seen standing out 
from too great a sprinkling of mediocre literary 
pictures and early Victorian landscapes. 

In the North room Mr. Boldin has an 
excellent likeness of Mr. Whistler. He is seen 
sitting sideways on a light satin chair; in one 
hand he holds his coat and that very charac- 
teristic 1860 French tall hat across his knees; 
the other, with the lean wrist and long, bony fingers, supports 
his head. It is a striking likeness. The impudence and 
nonchalance of the sitter are brought into greater prominence 
than his keen wit and super-sensitive artistic nature. But 
the portrait is full of life, and is painted with a precision of 
touch and sobriety of colour by no means common among 
artists of our day. Mr. Boldini is more successful in his 
portraits of men than of women. Is it because with his male 
sitters he omits that element of vulgarity which seems to have 
such an attraction for him in his women models? There 
are, besides this, other portraits in the exhibition which 
deserve attention. The best are the ‘Tom Merris” and 
‘Spence Watson, Esq.,” by Sir George Reid. The first is 
an admirable piece of painting. It shows great power ol 
characterisation, and uncommon taste and judgment in the 
treatment of the background. Sir George Reid is one of 
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the few artists who realise the importance of sacrificing the 
bac keround to the figure. 

Some good portraits are also shown by Messrs. George 
Henry, J. J. Shannon, A.R.A., Robert Brough, and William 
Llewellyn. There is a romantic picture by Mr. Austen Brown, 
in which the vague background of red-gold clouds, shining 
mysteriously through a brown woodland, is perhaps more 
beautiful than the somewhat pretentious ‘‘ Peasant Idyll,” which 


gives the title to the picture. The truth is that it is very 
difficult nowadays to believe in these peasant idylls. They 


have too strong an element of unreality; we are too familiar with 
the real peasant life. Mr. Austen Brown has forced himself 
into painting an unreal atmosphere around this very actual 
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peasant and his mate, sentimentalising over a bowl of soup. 
It is neither dream nor reality. | Bie Stes 


FEITHFAILGE’S REVENGE 
A 4 - \ 4 aa 7 
- t 

SHE hid from a youth for years behind a barrier of bramble, briar, and 
nettle, True, she could be seen from the hill-top, but disguised as 

a flat brown swamp. At last she was betrayed by a little trout 

(or was he her emissary ?), for instead of continuing his way down 

the stream at the foot of the hill, he turned down a narrow tributary and 
was lost to sight under the overhanging branches of a willow. In searching 
for him, the youth found himself kneeling on Feithfailge Boz—Feithfailge 
the beautiful. Unlike some bogs, stagnation and desolation were far from 
her, she was all life and movement. She spoke to him through a bubbling 


spring, mocking, petulant, but enticing, ‘* Come on if you dare.” He did 
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dare, though many times she tried to turn him back. To stand still was to 
sink ; he had to spring from turf to turf. Once she waved treacherous flags 
of truce in the shape of cotton grass; death lurked under the green moss in 
which they were planted. He carried off one of the flags as a trophy ; its 
white pennant measures two inches by four, Whenever he looks at it he 
seems to feel the softness and hear the Spring voice of his friend Feithfailge, 
for at last she relented, and one by one yielded her secrets to him. He 
looked into deep pools, where sun-beetles twirled madly for joy, and fairy 
fish played hide and seek amongst the out-stretched fingers of aquatic plants. 
Ile knows now where she keeps her wreath of ivy-leaved harebells, and where 
to put his hand on white heather for luck. He admired her crimson-flowered 
robe, decked with jewelled dragon-flies, and he stole one of her sweet honey- 
suckle ringlets. 

But there came a time when the youth found his true love, and one day 
he spoke to her of Feithfailge as of something earthly, with plenty of faults, 
yet charm to win love, so that his true love desired greatly to look upon her. 
Therefore they went to the willow bush, and found it with broken branches 
trampled in the dust and a ruminating cow beside it. Feithfailge, brooking 
no rival, would not reveal her beauties. She flaunted coarse grass and dry 
mud, flowerless save for the waxen pink blossom with the ugly name, and she 
hid her ringlets in a thicket of tall Roman nettles. Instead of sun-beetles, 
over-crowded tadpoles gasped for breath in shallow, stagnant pools. Dragon- 
flies had given place to teasing gnats. So that the youth’s true love left in 
haste, thinking highly of his power of imagination, but he, lingering behind 
for a last regretful look, heard once more the silvery tone of Feithfailge’s 


voice, tremulous with tears, and crying, ‘‘ Babbler of secrets, thou hast not 
done well.” iW: S; 








HILE the boom in “ Nature-study” lasts—and 
perhaps it really has come across the Atlantic to 
stay—there will be no lack of Nature-books to 
meet the supposed demand. Perhaps we are all, 
from Government downwards, following a will-o’- 

the-wisp in this matter. Until very recently the study of natural 
history in America was strangely ignored. Then the citizens of 
the United States awoke to the fact that they were behind the 
rest of the world in knowledge of wild life and its phases. So 
with characteristic energy they set to work to encourage Nature- 
study, and in default of our vast libraries of standard works on 
the subject, they have created a new domain of scientific litera- 
ture, replete with the newest knowledge cast in popular form. 
Naturally their new books are better than our old ones; but in 
striving to follow their example it is easy for us to make the 
mistake of supposing that a similar need of ‘ Nature ”’-books 
exists on this side of the Atlantic However-this may be, each 
publishing season sees them issuing from the various presses 
like white ants from old beams of wood, and three specimens 
representing well-marked varieties of the ‘ Nature-book”’ lie 
before us. 

In Hampshire Days (Longmans, Green and Co.) Mr. W. H. 
Hudson gives us more of the emotional study of Nature, with 
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which his ** Nature in Downiand” and “ Birds and Man” have 
already familiarised us. While there is much of good origina! 
observation in the book, one cannot help thinking that Mr. Hudson 
occasionally takes his impressions for facts. His description of the 
method by which he saw a weasel trying to attract foolish birds 
within his reach, “wriggling and spinning round with such velocity 
that his shape became indistinguishable, and he appeared as a 
small round red object violently agitated,’ reads more like a 
paraphrase of the weird dance of the great rock-snake in Kipling’s 
jungle-book, or a transcription from some medieval author, than 
a description of what Mr. Hudson actually saw in Hampshire 
the other day, as it were. His description, again, of a pair of 
adders, one of which was jet black and straw colour, and its 
mate vivid red and black, hardly harmonises with ordinary ideas 
of these muddy-ruddy-hued reptiles. A glow-worm which still 
shone in the ground the year after it had died, and a stag-beetle 
which had been eaten by a hedgehog, all but the head, wing 
cases and legs, and still nipped Mr. Hudson’s finger ‘‘as sharply 
as if the creature had been whole and uninjured,” are two more 
of the curious objects of the country which make some demand 
upon our confidence. Still, the book is very well worth reading, 
and contains a great deal of careful observation and creditable 
sentiment. 

A Book of the Country and the Garden, by H. M. Batson (Methuen 
and Co.), is illustrated by I. C. Gould and A. C. Gould, the former 
being, of course, the inimitable caricaturist of the Westminster 
Gazette. Here he is less happy in the portrayal of village types, 
while the drawings of “A. C. G.” are distinctly commonplace. 
They are, however, worthy of the text, which is a bad imitation of 
Mrs. Earle’s “ Pot-pourri”’ style of chatty writing upon various 
cognate topics of garden and country life. Instead of the easy 
and natural mixture of one topic with another, so that the old 
pot-pourri seems redolent of the writer’s pleasing personality, ‘* A 
Book of the Country and the Garden” is a hotch-potch of village 
stories, which have little to recommend them, with chunks of 
horticultural remarks seldom rising above the literary level of 
a gardening guide. The writer has some ability; but it needs 
more than this to write a book worthy to be read, in spite of the 
very tasteful binding in which Messrs. Methuen and Co. have 
issued the volume. 

The Book of the Months, by E. F. Benson (Heinemann), belongs 
toa very different category. Asa sensational novelist Mr. Benson 
has made his mark and proved his command of language and 
style which, if meretricious, and overstrained, is nevertheless 
highly attractive in patches. Here he sets himself to describe, 
apparently, the effects of the seasons upon the emotions, but 
these are absurdly exaggerated. When, for instance, he pictures 
himself under “ February,” while staying at a friend’s house, as 
stripping himself almost naked and rushing about the garden 
and grounds at night, finishing up by hugging a tree and biting 
the bark till his lips bled, because he felt that it was ‘‘ spring,” 
one hardly knows what to think of his condition. “1 was a 
savage, an animal, what you will,” he says; and since we are 
thus allowed to suggest alternatives, the inevitable whisper arises 
“Where has he dined?” Although he does not apparently 
know the crocus from the snowdrop, or the structure of a daisy, 
many of his descriptions of scenes in Nature are beautiful, but 
through them all runs a strain of exag- 
gvera'ed sentiment and conscious egotism 
which provokes genuine dislike of the per- 
sonality of the author before the end ‘is 
reached with the false note of melodrama 
in a shallow love story. 
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FROM THE... .| 
_. FARMS. | 


Tue Batu and West oF ENGLAND. 

HE Bath and West of England 
Agricultural Show must be con- 

sidered a success of the first 

order, if we reckon either by 
quantity of entries, the number 

of visitors, or the splendid weather. It 
was the largest exhibition ever held by this 
society, and in every way worthy of the 
welcome extended to it by the town of 
Bristol. In horses, there were no fewer 
than 459 entries, of which seventy-nine 
were agricultural, that is to say, Shire 
horses. It was not the strongest class in 
the show, and many prominent exhibitors 
were absent, but the three year old Hendre 
Royal Albert, who carried off the first prize 
for three year old stallions, was good 
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but the very best competitors. Lord Llangattock, with Hendre 
Monk, carried off the first prize for yearling colts, and he also 
won the first prize for three year old mares with Hendre Birth- 
right, who carried off the medal of the Shire Horse Society. The 
light horses, Hackneys, and ponies were extremely well repre- 
sented, but they scarcely interest us so much here as the stock 
connected directly with agriculture. 

In cattle the Devons, as usual, came strongly to the front, 
the first prize for old bulls being taken by Mr. J. F’. R. Morris 
with Union Jack, an old winner at the Bath and West and other 
shows. In cows, Mr. A. C. Skinner took first place with Curly 2nd 
of Pound. The South Devons were not large in number, 
but made up for any falling off in this respect by the quality they 
displayed. Only two animals were shown in the class for bulls 
calved in 1899 and 1900, which were Mr. Crossing’s Saltram and 
Mr. W. Merry’s Cromer. The cow class, however, was a very 
large one, and an animal that was not at Crediton carried off the 
first prize; this was Mr. Bolitho’s Princess, a very high quality 
cow. The entry of shorthorns was large in number, but scarcely 
so good in quality as might have been expected. The class for 
bulls witnessed a victory by C.1.V., the famous champion owned 
by Mr. Deane Willis, who looked in better form this year than 
he was last, when he beat Royal Duke at the Counties and was 
second to him at Carlisle. Mr. Deane Willis also won in the 
class for four year old bulls, and in that for yearling bulls, where 
Bapton Sceptre was first and the rest nowhere. In Herefords, 
Lord Tredegar and Lord Llangattock figured well, and carried 
off several of the most important prizes. There was rather a 
small entry of Sussex cattle, only eleven appearing, as compared 
with sixteen shown at Plymouth last year. The Aberdeen- 
Angus, on the other hand, appeared in very great strength, 
though there was nothing to equal the bull that carried all 
before him last year. Mr. R. W. Hudson, Mr. Cridlan, 
and the Rev. C. Bolden figured conspicuously. As _ usual, 
Jerseys made an extremely good show, in the yeariing 
bull class alone thirty competitors heing entered, and the 
winner on this occasion was, as at Bicester, the Marquess of 
Winchester’s Toreador. Lord Winchester also carried off the 
first prize for cows with Lady Belle, Lord Rothschild’s Char- 
lotte and Joyful coming next. 
In three year old heifers Mr. C. 
W. Armitage was to the front 
with Invisible, Lord Roth- 
schild’s Woodville’s Beauty and 
the Marquess of Winchester’s 
Dusky Jane following in this 
order. Guernseys, also, were 
very well shown, Mr. E. A. 
Hambro distinguishing himself 
by taking off many prizes. 
Kerries were not so good as 
they have been in previous 
years, Mr. Vicary holding the 
chief place. Dexter Kerries 
were more numerously repre- 
sented, the champion of the 
breed being found in the 
Duchess of — Devonshire’s 
Compton Daisy. Lady Devon- 
shire’s herd was also first in 
cows with Compton Dorcas, 
and first in the heifer class with 
Compton Dixie, a_ beautiful 
heifer with plenty of quality. 

In the sheep classes a very 
large number of breeds were 
exhibited, one of the features 
being the increase in Cots- 
wolds, which breed has tended 
to dwindle during recent years. 
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Mr. W. T. Garne carried off the first prize for rams, and also for 
vearling ewes. In Devon Longwools Mr. F. White won first, 
second, and third in a class of nine entries, and seldom has a 
victory been so well deserved. ‘The first prize winner has never 
been beaten either as a lamb or asa sheep. In Southdowns the 
Bearwood flock belonging to Captain Walter carried off the 
chief honours, though several of the others, and particularly 
the sheep from Mr. Adeane’s estate at Babraham and Mr. J. 
Colman’s estate at Gatton Park, did extremely well. Mr. James 
Flower, as usual, figured well in the competition of Hampshire 
Downs, as did Mr. R. P. Cooper for Shropshires. In Oxford 
Downs the honours went to Mr. J. T. Hobbs. 

In the pig classes Mr. R. W. Hudson’s Manor Hercules 
was first for the single boar class. The Duchess of Devonshire 
was first for Berkshire sows. 

The Bath and West is always remarkable for its show of 
produce, and this year was no exception to the rule. Cider, for 
instance, brought out many competitors, although it was worthy 
of remurk that Devon did not try to make any show against 
Hereford. Cheese, butter, and other dairy produce were fully 
up to the average, and the show altogetier must be described 
as one of the very best ever held by this flourishing society. 

Ir1isH PoTaToEs. 

With a little more encouragement a paying industry might 
be largely engaged in in the south-western counties of Ireland, 
the exceptional mildness enjoyed there during the early spring 
months in many districts being admirably suited for the culture 
of early potatoes. Finding that farmers on the West Coast of 
Scotland are realising large sums of money from year to year 
by the growth of such early tubers, and recognising that the 
industry is one that should lend itself to successful adoption in 
certain localities in Ireland, the Department of Agriculture have 
been carrying out experiments with sprouted potatoes during the 
past two or three seasons, and the results so far achieved have 
been of a most encouraging character. Samples were on 
exhibition in Dublin last week of early potatoes grown in 
County Clare, and they afford striking evidence of the great 
possibilities in store for this industry if developed on proper lines. 
For the time of year these potatoes are very fine specimens, 
many of them being up to 2in. in diameter, and all being of good 
shape, very firm, and solid in flesh. They are grown from seed, 
sprouted according to the instructions of the Department's 
experts, and planted in the early part of February. At the price 
now obtainable for early potatoes, a field of such tubers should 
prove a little gold-mine for Irish farmers. 


WILD GAME AT . . 
GROOTE SCHUUR.-Il 


a HE photographs taken by Captain Moore of the black 
wildebeest and Burchell’s zebra, accompanying this 
article, are to my mind—and | speak from some 
experience of African animals and their portraits— 
among the best pictures of wild game ever taken in 

South Africa. Those of the zebras, especially, are absolutely 
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life-like, and, photographed as all these animals were amid the 
picturesque surroundings of Mr. Rhodes’s estate, they offer 
presentments of wild animal life that it would be hard indeed to 
better. 

Of the two species of animals here depicted, the black 
wildebeest, better known in this country as the white-tailed 
gnu, is now by far the rarest and most uncommon. In 1843, 
when Gordon Cumming first began his hunting career in Southern 
Africa, he found these animals in great plenty upon the karroos 
of Cape Colony, especially upon the Thebus Flats, no great way 
from the town of Colesberg. They were gradually shot down by 
the frontier Boers, until there is now not a single troop of these 
gnu to be found south of the Orange River. A score of years 
ago, 1 knew of one small herd protected by a farmer near 
Victoria West, but these have, I believe, for some time dis- 
appeared. When the emigrant Boers trekked across the Orange 
River in 1836-37, they found the plains of the country now 
known as the Orange River Colony blackened by immense 
herds of white-tailed gnu. These animals were then to be 
numbered by scores of thousands, their battalions being augmented 
by myriads of other game, chiefly quagga, bBurchell’s zebra, 
springbok, hartebeest, blesbok, elands, and ostriches. It is a 
singular fact that this wildebeest was always greatly restricted 
as to its habitat. In the good days, when it ranged the karroos 
and plains in a plenty perfectly astounding to untravelled eyes, 
its chief strongholds were to be found in Cape Colony, the 
Orange Free State, and Griqualand. A few wandered beyond 
the Vaal River and were found in the Southern Transvaal, but 
not many. 

The Free State Boers, having settled themselves comfortably 
in their new territory, at once began to deal destruction upon 
the game about them. As time went on, they found a good 
market for the skins of the animals they shot, and between the 
years 1840 and 1880 they must have destroyed millions of game 
in this region alone. It was a shocking waste of life, which is 
now bitterly regretted by mauy of their descendants; and the 
present-day traveller, crossing the somewhat dreary flats of the 
Orange River Colony, when he remembers that forty or fifty 
years ago these plains once teemed with the most wonderful 
collection of wild animal life that Nature has ever offered to the 
eyes of the sportsman and the naturalist, may well sigh for the 
days of the past. 

By the year 1885, except for springbok and a few of the 
smaller antelopes, most of the game of the Free State had 
vanished. Here and there a few herds of white-tailed gnu_ still 
erazed, but these steadily decreased in numbers. In 1899, before 
the war broke out, it was computed that about 890 head of these 
singular antelopes were still in existence. These were carefully 
protected by two or three Dutch farmers, who had fenced them 
in on their big runs’and preserved them for their own and their 
friends’ shooting. Mr. J. G. Millais shot specimens in 1894 on 
the farm of Mr. Piet Terblans, an old Voer-trekker living in the 
neighbourhood of Kroonstad. It became the custom, however, 
to allow shooting for hire among this small remnant of black 
wildebeest, and, tempted by the high price of £10 per head, 
offered by rich sportsmen from Johannesburg and elsewhere, it 
seems probable that even if the war had never happened this 
enu would not have maintained its existence for very many 
years longer. During the war everything was thrown into 
confusion ; troops and fighting Boers overran the country, 
indiscriminate shooting took place, and | understand that very 
few of these animals now exist. Whether the pitiful remnant 
now left can be protected and suffered to increase again remains 
to be seen. With so small a stock the dangers of in-and-in 
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breeding at once appear, and the ultimate issue is more than 
doubtful. 

Some few of these gnu are to be found in captivity in Europe 
in various collections, and Mr. F. E. Blaauw of Hilversum in 
Holland has been very successful in breeding from a pair of 
these animals. Black wildebeest have also bred in recent years 
in our own Zoological Gardens. With the greatest care and 
good fortune it is just possible that this wildebeest may be 
re-established again onits native veldt; but modern farming and 
the advances of civilisation are, of course, against it, and its 
numbers must in future, even if it escapes complete extinction, 
always remain limited. 

Of all African creatures, the white-tailed gnu is assuredly 
one of the strangest and most grotesque. It is a curious link 
between the antelopes and the more bovine animals; the head and 
forequarters are distinctly ox-like, while the limbs and feet, slender 
and beautifully proportioned, are those of the true antelopes. The 
hooked and threatening horns, which it well knows how to use, 
the thick upstanding mane, the bristling and shaggy masses of 
hair about the face and throat, the wild, sinister eye, and the 
long, light-coloured swish tail, all tend to impart to this creature 
an aspect unique and most bizarre. Its first cousin, the blue 
wildebeest, or brindled gnu, is a much less striking and uncanny 
creature. The black wildebeest stands about 3ft. 6in. at the 
withers; the body colouring is, as a matter of fact, not black, 
but a dark umber-brown. 

The animal's wild aspect is not belied by its normal 
behaviour. Upon its native plains, when not actually grazing, 
its time seems to be chiefly occupied in fighting, cutting the 
strangest of capers, plunging, wheeling, rearing, and taking part 
with its fellows in an extraordinary variety of complicated 
evolutions. ‘ When the hunter approaches,’ says Gordon 
Cumming, “they begin prancing and capering, and pursue 
one another at the utmost speed. Suddenly they all pull up 
together to overhaul the intruder, when two bulls will commence 
fighting in the most violent manner, dropping on their knees at 
every shock; chen quickly wheeling about, they whirl their 
tails in a fantastic flourish, and come across the plains enveloped 
in a cloud of dust.” Mr. J. G. Millais has, within the 
last few years, closely studied these 
animals on their native plains, and 
in his delightful book, ‘*A Breath 
from the Veldt,” has many interesting 
drawings of them, and affords much 
information. 

In the captive state this gnu is 
one of the oddest, wildest, and most 
freakish and whimsical of creatures. 
It gives one, indeed, the impression of 
being possessed. It is seldom to be 
trusted, and is a dangerous and malig- 
nant brute, the mates being especially 
vicious. A good many fatal accidents 
have happened with these animals. A 
Hottentot was gored to death by one 
in the Orange Free State a few years 
since, and Mr. Rhodes had a narrow 
escape from one of his Groote Schuur 
specimens. The beast knocked him 
down, and before he could be rescued 
tipped one leg of his trousers from 
top to bottom. To conclude with this 
animal, I should add that, in spite 
of its strange appearance, the white- 
tuled gnu is a pure antelope, and 
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has always been so classified by naturalists. It has extra- 
ordinary speed as well as staying powers, and when in full 
career 1s a Magnificent mover. 

Burchell’s zebra, so admirably portrayed in Captain Moore’s 
photographs, is the handsomest, as it is by far the most common 
and most familiar, of the wild equines of Africa. Like the black 
wildebeest, a lover of sunlight and the open plains, this animal 
is found widely distributed over much of the Dark Continent. 
Formerly to be met with directly the Orange River was crossed, 
it is not now found by the sportsman until Khaima’s Country is 
reached in North Bechuanaland. ‘Thence, as far north as 
British East Africa, it is to be often met with, frequently in 
large herds. 

Standing at the withers as much as 13h. or 13$h. in good 
specimens, this animal is of extremely handsome shape, colouring, 
and configuration. Its smooth, short coat is, in the wiid state, 
kept beautifully clean, and glistens like that of a well-groomed 
horse. It puts on flesh rapidly, and is usually to be found in 
high condition, except occasionally for a month or so at the end 
of the dry season before the rains fall. Yet despite its often 
lusty condition, this zebra.is a first-rate galloper, and can usually 
manage to show its heels to a well-mounted hunter. Several 
times in long and hard chases I have seen troops of these 
magnificent beasts run clean away from me, although mounted 
on a good South African hunting pony. On the other hand, 
Mr. Selous tells me he has more than once galloped into and 
through a troop of Burchell’s zebras, and it is a fact that the 
Transvaal hunting Boers manage occasionally to ride the young 
animals down and lasso them. Unlike the antelopes of Africa, 
which are notoriously tenacious of life, this animal is easily shot, 
and a single bullet will usually be found sufficient to disable one. 

Various attempts have been made to impress these zebras 
into the service of mankind. Hitherto these efforts have not 
met with much success. Some ten years ago several Burchell’s 
zebras were used in Zeederberg’s coaches, running from Pieters- 
burg to the Limpopo River. They were inspanned with mules, 
and behaved reasonably well. After a fair trial, however, the 
owners of this line of coaches came to the conclusion that the 
animals were not a success. They were somewhat soft, and 
unable to stand hard work so well as mules, horses, and donkeys. 
This is scarcely surprising when one reflects that all these three 
equines have had the advantage of many hundreds of years of 
training and development in the task of assisting mankind. You 
cannot expect a wild zebra, raw from the veldt, to compete with 
animals that have been educated and fitted for work during 
untold generations. In time I have no doubt the zebra would 
become just as useful an ally as its tamer and more prosaic 
brethren. In this age of the motor-car, however, it is, I fear, 
scarcely probable that a place in the scheme of modern 
civilisation will be found for this animal. 

Of all the varied hosts of African wild game, Burchell’s 
zebra seems to me perhaps the most peculiarly adapted to its 
environment. It harmonises so completely witha wildand savage 
landscape, and is assuredly one of the greatest and most striking 
ornaments of the wilderness. I do not know of a more beautiful 
or more typical African sight than a herd of these handsome 
creatures feeding peacefully upon a yellow and well-grassed plain, 
with perhaps a tall ostrich or two, or a troop of dark and shaggy 
brindled gnu filling in the picture. Blue wildebeest, or brindled 
gnu, by the way, are constant comrades of the Burchell’s zebra, 
just as in the old days the now extinct quagga and the black 
wildebeest were inseparable companions. 

Long, long may it be before the last Burchell zebra dis- 
appears from those well-sunned African wildernesses, which 
these animals and their ancestry have adorned and enlivened 
during so many countless ages of the past. H. A. Brypen. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


ROSE GROWING NEAR LARGE CITIES. 

[To THE Epi ror oF ** CountRY LIFE.” | 
Sir,—I want to know the names of the best roses to grow near a large town, 
and I feel sure it is a question that possibly several of your readers might be 
able to give me information about. I am going to make a good start next 
autumn, and as rose-time is dawning once again it is a season to make 
observations. I can give all necessary soil, and the position is an open one, 
but I am within two miles of a large town (Leeds), and as far as I am aware 
roses are not grown in any large degree in my neighbourhood. I want 
those free-flowering kinds you sometimes write about in your gardening 
notes.—J. J. 

[The roses that may be considered quite safe near all large towns, 
though even these will not flower so well as in the country, are the following : 
Hon. Edith Gifford, Gloire de Dijon, Maman Cochet and its sport white 
Maman Cochet, Anna Ollivier, Mme. Hoste, and the little-known Billiard et 
Barre. All these are tea-scented roses. Of that beautiful group known as 
the hybrid teas you may grow Griiss an Teplitz, Augustine Guinoisseau, 
Caroline Testout, Grace Darling, La France, Killarney, Mme. Abel Chatenay, 
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Viscountess Folkestone, and the well-known La France. The two lovely 
China roses Mme. Laurette Messimy and Mme. Eugéne Resal are also a 
success, and it is also possible to grow Crimson Rambler, Longworth 
Rambler, and Alfred Carriére, which gives such large clear white flowers 
When against sunny fences. —Eb. | 


TO MAKE WALLS IMPERVIOUS TO MOISTURE. 
[To THE Epiror oF **CountrrRyY LIFE.” ] 


StR,—Can you recommend me a dressing for porous stone walls to keep the 
damp from penetrating ? I believe there is a liquid glass preparation sold, but 
I know nothing about it. —ATHELSTAN RILEY. 


[The material used for making stone impervious to moisture is called 
Fluate ; there are other preparations, but this is largely used in London and 
elsewhere. It is supplied by the Bath Stone Firms, Limited, Abbey Yard, 
Bath. —Ep.} 


THE CODLIN MOTH. 
{To THE Epiror oF ** Country LIFE.”’] 
S1r,—TI noticed you recently gave advice about the American blight, but 
there is another pest to the apple crop, and that is the codlin moth. — It will 
help me, and no doubt others too, if you will kindly give information as to 
the way to destroy it.—A. B. 

[We have received several letters asking for information about the codlin 
moth, and print one of them. The codlin moth, it is just as well to know, 
is Carpocapsa pomonella, and the caterpillars feed not only upon apples, but 
al‘o upon plums, peaches, quinces, apricots, sweet chestnuts, and walnuts ; 
but the apple fruit is their favourite food. The eggs are laid generally in the 
eye of the fruit, the caterpillar makes a tunnel down to the core, and feeds 
on the flesh and pips on its way. All this can be seen by cutting a codlin 
moth-infested fruit in half and examining it. When the caterpillar is fully 
developed it eats its way out and falls to the ground. Then it travels to the 
stem of any tree that may be near, seeks a crack or crevice, and in it spins a 
cocoon, within which it becomes a chrysalis. When spring comes the moths 
emerge from the chrysalides, and then eggs are laid when the fruit has set. 
itis then that the tree should be examined, and when the fruits ars apparently 
attacked wholesale by the pest shake the branches, and at once pick up those 
that fall to the ground and destroy them. Remove all rough bark from the 
stem, and during winter dress trunk and branches with a caustic-alkali wach. 
At this time, also, tie bands round the trunk, as these provide hiding-places 
for the caterpillars wherein they can undergo their change to a chrysalide 
condition, and can be easily picked out and destroyed. Strips of old canvas 
are useful; they should be Sin. wide, and the tolded edge turned down 
about rin. Place another band about rift. above the first one as an 
additional precaution against the caterpillars escaping. The moths, when 
the wings are spread out, measure half an inch across; the colour is brown, 
with greyish streaks upon the forewing, and there is a brown patch with gold 
lines on the lower wings. The full-grown caterpillar measures three-quarters 
of an inch long, and is white or flesh-coloured, and has cight black dots on 
each joint of the body, The most important point is to destroy the fruits 
that fall prematurely. —Eb. ] 


PARROT EATING ITS FEATHERS. 
[To THE Epiror or ‘* Country LIFE.” } 

S1r,—I have been advised by a friend to write to you concerning my grey 
parrot. It is puzzling me very much, as it is continually pulling out its 
feathers, and when it has got the feather out it sucks the root of it, and then 
throws it down and goes on again with more feathers, treating all in a 
similar style. I wonder if you could tell me what I could do to the parrot 
to make it stop this feather-eating 2?) We feed her on Spratt’s Parrot Food 
and hemp seed. I should feel much obliged if you could tell me of a 
remedy that will make her give up feather-eating.-HESWALL. 

[The hemp seed is probably too heating, and should be discontinued. 
Go on with the parrot food for the present, but give bread and milk two or 
three times a week for a change, and try to get the parrot to eat canary seed. 
There may be difficulty about this at first, but by sprinkling the seed over the 
bread ani milk and gradually increasing it until it can be given alone this 
may be overcome. The bird might then have some Carter's mixed seed. 
Fresh water to drink should be supplied two or three times a day, and green 
food and fresh fruit frequently. She must also be allowed plenty of exercise 
and amusement, as feather-eating is often due to exvuz, Soft wooden perches 
and small branches should be put into the cage for her to bite, and she should 
be let out of the cage pretty often. At this time of year (if the bird is 
acclimatised and not quite newly imported) she should be taken into the 
garden as often as possible, and allowed to walk and climb about. Of course 


the wings should be clipped first. She should also be given a lukewarm 
shower bath, by gently syringing her every other day. After the bath the 
feathers should be lightly wiped with a cloth, o/ rubbed, and the bird put in 
some place where there is no danger of a draught.—-ED. ] 


CONCERNING MOLES, 
[To tHE Epiror oF **Counrry LIFE.” ] 
Str,—A Gloucestershire correspondent writes that the present wet season, 
which has been so trying to most people and things, ‘* damping ” to health and 
growth, is particularly attractive to some of our ‘* compatriots.” These are 
the moles, who have been having ‘‘a high old time,” and pushing their runs 
in all directions not usually available to them; going for change of air—or 
rather of earth—to more hilly ground. Moles are thirsty creatures, and must 
have water within easy reach—therefore their usual habitat is where damp 
ditches, ponds, or streams are to be got at; but when continuous ‘‘ rain has 
watered the furrows in the midst thereof,” the moles seek pastures new, 
probably travelling above ground by night, as they are rarely seen, and their 
unwelcome presence is soon betrayed by the untidy heaps above their runs, 
It is particularly exasperating to a ‘‘ topping farmer” (Cotswold designation), 
on ridizg out over his carefully-tilled arable fields of springing wheat, to 
discover the presence of moles. But yesterday these fields were as perfect as 
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heart could wish; the rain had brought up the corn, and the soft green blades 
above the red earth swaying to every breeze made a perfect picture. To-day 
the moles have been at work, and their runs and heaps are ail over the place. 
Such has been the case on many occasions this spring, and setting traps for 
these vermin amidst a growing crop is of very doubtful good, as so much may 
be ruined in the act. Few gardeners or farmers can be brought to believe in 
the mole as a treasure, not a pest. Yet there is no doubt it has its value in 
the economy of Nature. Its food consists largely, in many cases entirely, of 
earthworms, slugs, and the small grubs, ‘‘ wireworm,” and so on, which prey 
on the roots of young plants; therefore it is of great use in clearing the 
ground of these creatures. The mole is most voracious, and darts on its prey 
with the utmost vigour, swallowing with avidity and seeking more until its 
appetite is fully satisfied. It then desists, and waits for some hours. — It has 
been said that it has the most regular feeding-times—at eight, twelve, and 
four o'clock. Between these meal-times it works indefatigably, its curious 
little hands and claws being exactly adapted to the work of scratching up and 
throwing out the earth it delves through. Mole-catching used to be quite a 
trade in the country-side; now it is becoming quite a lost ‘‘art,” and the 
mole thrives accordingly. Just now there is a great demand for the skins, as 
itis said an exalted Royal personage has appeared in a waistcoat of mole- 
skins, and the price has gone up by leaps and bounds, as much as eightpence 
being paid per skin, where the modest price of one penny has hitherto been 
the sum demanded.— MARGAKET RICH. 


OXIDE INCRUSTATION ON IRON. 
[To THE Epirok oF ‘*CounrTrRY LIFE.”] 
Sir,—Can you tell me of any reliable method of dissolving the oxide 
incrustation in iron hot-water pipes, which is so liable to occur when 
the water is soft?) One would suppose there must be some chemical 
ve fitted which would effect 


solution with which the pipes might 
the object, and your advice probably would benefit many of your readers, 
for to have to put in new pipes is a very serious expense and nuisance 
in a house.—-ONXIDE., 

[We do not know of 
any chemical which will 
protect iron pipes from 
the incrustation, though 
perhaps some of our 
readers may, and_ believe 
that the only way of 
keeping them clear is to 
have frequent cleanings 
by the plumber. At the 
same time, if, as is quite 
likely, the incrustation 
comes from iron in the 
water, then if you can let 
the water stand at rest in 
a tank for any length of 
time before letting it into 
your pipes, the iron will 
in great measure’ be 
deposited at the bottom 
of the tank, which is, of 
course, far more easily 
cleaned than the pipes. 
But whether this plan 
is open to you depends 
a good deal on the way in which the water is introduced to the house. 


Heer Sheen 





Ep. ] 





A DORSET MAN. 

[To THE Epiror oF ‘*‘CountRY LIFE.” ] 
Str,—I send you a portrait of a man, perhaps nearly the last of his race, 
who has lived all his 





life in one village, 
renting his small farm 
from the same 
landowner, holding his 
own plough, using his 
own team, and having 
his own son and 
daughter alone to help 
him. He has always 
had his dairy and 
horses since I _ first 
knew him; is nigh 
upon eighty ;__—ithe 
morning I took the 
photograph had been 
in the fields since day- 
break, He always 


his early days, and 
represents a race you 
will soon look for in 
vain: he has lived on 
the ‘‘land.”—DorsEv. 


OLD PIGEON- 
COTES. 
[To THE EpirTor.] 
Sir,—I was much 


interested in your 
photographs cf old 
pigeon - cotes — which 


appeared in COUNTRY 








wears the ‘‘ frock” of 
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LirE the other day. The enclosed photograph represents an old one at 
Brompton Low Hall, Yorkshire. In the foreground are Mr. John Hill, at 
one time Master of Sir Everard Cayley’s hounds, and his two daughters, 
both well known in the hunting-field. —OXLey GRABHAM, 





TWO HAWKS ONE TRAP. 
[To THE Eprror oF ‘* Country LIFE.”) 

S1r,—Enclosed is a photograph of two hawks caught in one trap at 
the same time. This 
occurred on the Lude 
Estate, near Blair Atholl. 
The keeper found them 
both dead next day. The 
theory is that the cock 
was too light to spring 
the trap, and that the 
hen, settling on it to 
snatch ‘the bait (a green 
plover’s remains), sprang 
the trap.—W. Brown, 

[It certainly is an 
extraordinary occurrence, 
but we have no sympathy 
with a gamekeeper who 
sets steel traps above 
ground,—Eb. } 
WATER WAGTAIL’S 

BEHAVIOUR. 

[To THE Epiror.] 

Sir,—I shall be glad if 
you can give me any 
explanation of the 
following curious 
behaviour of a water wagtail. For the past week one has spent the 
entire day in apparently trying to effect an entrance into the house by 
continually flying at the windows, each time hitting itself against the glass. 
Thinking it might wish to come in, we have often opened the window at 
which it was flying, and sometimes it has flown about the rooms; but as a 
rule, on opening the window it would go away fora short time. It begins 
at daylight, and continues till night, continually tapping at different windows 
all over the house. We thought, perhaps, it might be mad, but, it is 
apparently in good health and plumage, full-grown, and feeds on flies on the 
lawn in the intervals of tapping. I shall be obliged if you can tell me the 
cause.—C, B. A. 

{If there are many flies in the building, a possible explanation is that 
the bird has been attempting to reach those on the inside of the glass. —Ep. ] 


FEROCIOUS OWLS. 
[To THE EpIrorR oF ‘‘CountRY LIFE.” ] 
Sir.—On an estate bordering the Menai Straits, North Wales, several young 
brown or wood owls have lately hatched, and some of the young ones have 
fallen beneath the nest, and so made the old birds anxious and irritable. 
One day the boatman, on passing near, was struck on the back of the head 
by the cock bird, and cut so severely that he was quite afraid of venturing 
near them again. The steward, hearing of this, went to see the young birds, 
and this is the account of what he met with, which he sends the owner of the 
estate: ‘* Although keeping a watch on both old birds, the moment I turned 
my eyes to the young ones they both struck me on the head, cutting my right 
ear, and piercing three holes in my hat, which they dragged off. This 
stunned me, for the blow they give is a very heavy one. The owlets are very 
handsome—a mass of fluffy down, with dark brown markings. During forty 
years I have seen much of these birds—at one time I seemed to live among 
the brown owls in Montgomeryshire—but never before knew them attack. 
The reason they did so was, that their young ones were exposed to danger, 
being on the ground. The defence of them was truly splendid. I should 
have liked very much for you to have witnessed such a wonderful effort of 
flying. I am still puzzled to think how they could have reached me from the 
distance they were at in the flash of an eye, and also at the great force of the 


blow they can give.”—C—y—pb, Menai Straits. 











